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There are portraits of Prior by Jonathan Richardson 
I ^ (National Portrait Gallery), Alexis-Simon Belle (St. John's 

College, Camb.)» Sir Godfrey Kneller, and others. There 
is also an interesting head (painter unknown) in the Dyce 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 

T N an Appendix to his Essay on Pape^ 
Joseph Warton makes mention of an 
unpublished account of Prior by Sir James 
Montague, then in the possession of the 
Duchess of Portland. Shortly after the 
completion, for the New Princeton Review^ 
of the paper which forms the Introduction 
to the following p>ages, I was favoured, by 
the kindness of a friend, with a transcript 
of the document indicated by Warton. It 
is not a memoir : but it gives particulars of 
Prior's boyhood, his connection with The 
Country-Mouse and the City-Mouse^ and his 
conduct in respect to the Partition Treaty. 
Sir James Montague was Prior's school-fellow 
at Westminster, and their friendship (he says) 
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" never ceased till death parted them." Not- 
withstanding the ingratitude with which minor 
biographical rectifications are generally re- 
ceived, I have adopted Sir James's account 
of Prior's youth, and I have incorporated 
most of his remaining memoranda into the 
longer notes which conclude the volume. 

With two exceptions, the poems are ar- 
ranged in the order of publication, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain it. Of excision and 
suppression I have been sparing ; and I trust 
I shall be acquitted of the impertinence of 
improving Prior, if I admit that, in a couple 
of instances, I have ventured to make slight 
alterations (in one case involving only the 
addition of a letter) which have enabled me 
to print two pieces that must otherwise have 

been withheld. 

Austin Dobson. 

Ealing, 
November, 1889. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A MONG the treasures exhilnted in the 
Pope Loan Moseom at Twidcenham^ 
were some of those large-paper — those very 
large-paper— y^£9 volumes in which the col- 
lected works of the author of The Rt^ oftkt 
Lock made their first imposing appearance. 
The Poems of the author diAlma belong to the 
same race of bibliographical Anakims. With 
the small copy of 17 18, Johnson might have 
knocked down Osborne the bookseller ; with 
the same work in its tallest form (for there 
were three issues), Osborne the bookseller 
might have laid prostrate the " Great Lexico- 

1 The Museum was open for a week in July and 
August, 1888. Among the books shown were some 
laige-paper copies of Pope's Poems, 1717 and 1735, 
which once belonged to Michael, the brother of 
Martha and Teresa Blount, of Mapledurham. 
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grapher " himself. It is, of a surety, one of 
the vastest volumes of verse in existence. 
Tried, as it lies before us, by the practical 
test which Macaulay applied to Nares's Life 
of Burleighy it is found to measure about 
thirty-six inches by twelve ; it weighs from 
nine to ten pounds avoirdupois ; and in hand- 
ling it, one recalls involuntarily those com- 
plicated contortions in the throes of which, 
some years since, Mr. George du Maurier 
depicted the ill-fated student of a modem 
Edition de luxe. As one turns the pages of 
the big tome, it is still with a sense of sur- 
prise and incongruity. The curious mytho- 
logical head-pieces with their muscular 
nymphs and dank-haired river-gods, the 
mixed atmosphere of Dryden and "the Clas- 
sicks,'' the unfamiliar look of the lightest trifles 
in the largest type, the jumble of ode and 
epigram, of Martial and Spenser, of La Fon- 
taine and the " weary King Ecclesiast," — all 
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tend to heighten the wonderment with which 
one contemplates those portentous Poems on 
Several Occasions, And then, if by chance 
the book should contain, as it sometimes 
does, the famous print by George Vertue 
after Belle, one realizes the fact that the 
author was an Envoy and Ambassador who 
was once privileged to bandy words with the 
Roi-Soleil himself, and who, not the less, upon 
the strength of this very performance, in that 
golden Georgian age, managed to extract 
some four thousand guineas from the pockets 
of the most distinguished of his Georgian con- 
temporaries. In the twenty double-column 
pages which follow the poet's dedicatory 
panegyric of the Right Honourable Charles, 
Earl of Dorset and Middlesex, — surely a 
paragon of noblemen and patrons ! — you may 
read their titles. There they are, all of them, — 

"Art, science, wit! 
Soldiers like Caesar, 
Statesmen like Pitt I "— 
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poets like Swift (who took five copies), and 
Pope and Congreve, painters like Jervas and 
Kneller, bishops like Hoadly, maids-of- 
honour like " the Hon"« M". Mary Bellen- 
den" — in fine, all the notabilities from 
Newton to Nash, and each, as must be 
assumed from the pecimiary result above 
recorded, promptly paying his or her sub- 
scription for the monster miscellany pub- 
lished by "left-legged" Jacob Tonson, "at 
Shakespear^S'Head over against Katherim- 
Street in the StrandP In the prefatory son- 
net to his Nuits cPHiver^ poor Henry Mur- 
ger invoked an anticipatory blessing upon 
^^Phomme rare^ the prospective purchaser 
who, ^ sans tnarchander d'un sou^ should 
pay a crown for his collection of verses. 
But what triple — what quadruple — what infi- 
nitely-multiplied benediction ought properly 
to encompass and accompany the buyer of 
a Brobdingnagian folio of poems, largely 
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official and didactic, for the munificent sum 
of two pounds, two shillings. 

If to these divisions of "didactic" and 
" official " be added a third, under the general 
title of " occasional or familiar " verses, we 
have a rough-and-ready classification of 
Prior's legacy to posterity. With the first 
group we need not greatly occupy ourselves, 
and, except as far as concerns the writer's 
biography, may practically neglect the 
second, always provided that we give its 
fitting conmiendation to the delightful bur- 
lesque of M. Boileau Despreaux his Ode sur 
la Prise de Namur, What is vital in Prior 
to-day is not what he fondly deemed his 
masterpiece, — 

" Indeed, poor Solomon in Rhyme 
Was much too grave to be Sublime," 

he confesses, rather ruefiilly, in his last- 
published poem, " The Conversation." It is 
neither upon Solomon nor the Carmen Secu- 
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lareyfor the year 1700 that Prior's claim to 
poetic honours is based, but, rather, upon 
those gay and airy vers de socUU which have 
charmed alike such diverse critics as Cowper 
and Thackeray. *' Every man," says Cowper, 
defending his fevourite against the ''king- 
critic,*' Johnson, " — every man conversant 
with verse- writing knows, and knows by pain- 
ful experience, that the fomiliar style is of all 
styles the most difficult to succeed in. To 
make verse speak the language of prose, 
without being prosaic, to marshal the words 
of it in such an order as they might naturally 
take in falling from the lips of an extempo- 
rary speaker, yet without meanness, har- 
moniously, elegantly, and without seeming 
to displace a syllable for the sake of the 
rhyme, is one of the most arduous tasks 
a poet can undertake. He that could accom- 
plish this task was Prior; many have 
imitated his excellence in this particular. 
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but the best copies have fallen far short of 
the original."^ "Prior's," says Thackeray, 
again also putting in his respectful protest 
against "the great Samuel," "seem to me 
amongst the easiest, the richest, the most 
charmingly humourous of English lyrical 
poems. Horace is always in his mind, and 
his song, and his philosophy, his good sense, 
his happy easy turns and melody, his loves, 
and his Epicureanism, bear a great resem- 
blance to that most delightful and accom- 
plished master."^ If Prior is to be judged 
by his peers, we may take the sentence of 
Cowper and Thackeray as one against which 
there is no appeal. Both were lovers of 
Horace ; both were humourists ; both, when 
they chose, themselves excelled in that 
"familiar style" of which the art is only 

^ Cowper to the Rev. William Unwin, 17 January, 
1782. 

* English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century , 
1853, — " Prior, Gay, and Pope." 

b 
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hidden. Perhaps, if there be anything in the 
theory which makes kindliness one of the 
fundamental characteristics of the Humourist 
as opposed to the Wit, both Thackeray and 
Cowper belonged more distinctly to the 
former class than Prior ; but, in any case, 
both possessed that sympathetic insight into 

Prior's work without which there can be no 
real comprehension. 

Matthew Prior was of humbler extraction 
than either Pope or Gay. He was bom, as is 
now generally supposed, at or near Wimbome 
Minster, in East Dorset, on the 2ist July, 
1664, his father being described as a joiner.^ 
From the presence in the St. John's College 
register of the epithet ^^ generosus^ it has 
been surmised that the elder Prior may have 
held some land, but the general laxity of the 
record does not justify much theorising. Of 
his son's life in his native town there is but 
1 See Note A, Priot's Birth-place, 
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one anecdote. In the library over the sacristy 
in the old church of St. Cuthberga is a 
chained copy of Raleigh's great History of 
the World of 1614, in which a hole is said 
to have been burned by Master Matthew, 
when dozing over the book by the light of 
a smuggled taper. That between the mag- 
nificent opening and the eloquent close of 
those thirteen hundred folio pages there are 
many nodding places, may be conceded ; 
but, unfortimately, there are also incredulous 
spirits who contend that this particular de- 
facement is the work, not of a candle, but of 
a red-hot poker. ^ From Wimbome the elder 
Prior must have moved to London, of which 
place his son, in the account drawn up by 
himself for Jacob's Lives of the English 

1 Notes and Queries ^ 3 Sep., 1881. Another 
account makes the book a black-letter Bible. See 
an article in Longman's Magazine for October, 1884 
(•• Was Matthew Prior a Dorsetshire Man?") which 
collects the Wimbome traditions on the question. 
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PoetSy describes him as a citizen. He is 
stated to have taken up his abode in 
Stephen's Alley, Westminster, whence he 
sent young Matthew to the neighbouring 
school, then under the rule (or ferule) of the 
redoubtable Dr. Busby. By the time he had 
reached the middle of the third form his 
father died. His mother being unable to 
pay his school fees, he fell into the care 
of an uncle,' a vintner, and the proprietor of 
the Rhenish Wine House in Channel (now 
Cannon) Row, Westminster." 

His uncle, finding him not only intelligent, 
but a fair accountant, took him as his assis- 
tant, his seat being in the bar, then the 
favourite rendezvous of Lord Dorset and his 

1 See Note B, Prior's Uncle, 

2 " We took him [Roger Pepys] out of the Hall 
\i.e. Westminster Hall] to Prior's, the Rhenish wine- 
house, and there had a pint or two of wine and a 
dish of anchovies. " (Pepys' Diary by Mynors Bright, 
3 Feb., i66o.) 
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associates. Calling one day to ask for his 
friend, Mr. Fleetwood Shepherd, Dorset 
found young Prior with a Horace in his hand, 
and questioning him thereupon, tested his 
proficiency by setting him to turn an ode into 
English. The boy did it so well, that it be- 
came part of the entertainment of the users 
of the house to get him to translate Ovid and 
Horace. At last, upon one occasion when 
Dr. Sprat, the Dean of Westminster, and Mr. 
Knipe, the second master of the school, were 
both present, Lord Dorset asked him whether 
he would go back to his studies under Dr. 
Busby. As he and his uncle were equally 
willing, he began again to attend school, the 
Earl paying for his books, and his uncle for 
his clothes, until such time as he became 
a King's scholar. One of his schoolfellows 
was another Dorset lad, the Thomas Dibben 
who afterwards translated the Carmen Secu- 
lare into Latin. But his chief boyish friends 
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were two brothers who lived in a great house 
opposite his uncle's tavern. These were 
Charles and James Montague, the sons of the 
Honb** George Montague. Charles (after- 
wards Earl of Halifax) was rather older than 
Prior, and, at Westminster, his intimacy was 
stronger with James, who became Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer.^ In 1682, Charles 
Montague, a King's scholar like himself, was 
admitted a fellow commoner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and, a year later, Prior, 
finding that the younger brother would pro- 
bably follow his example, and fearing also 
that he himself would be sent to Christ 
Church, Oxford, accepted, much against 
Lord Dorset's will, one of three scholar- 
ships, then recently established by the 
Duchess of Somerset ajt St. John's College, 
Cambridge. This step, although for the time 
it alienated him from his patron, was not, in 
I See Note C, The Montagues, 
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the event, unsatis&ictory, because, being the 
only Westminster boy at St. John's, he at- 
tracted much more notice than he would have 
received elsewhere. 

He was admitted to his bachelor's degree 
in 1686, and to the year following belongs 
one of his earliest excursions into letters. 
In 1687 Dryden published The Hind and 
the Panther^ and among the numerous replies 
which it called forth was a thin quarto^ en- 
titled The Hind and the Panther transvers'd 
to the Story of the Country-Mouse and the 
City-Mouse, It is not one of those perfor- 
mances which, in these days, offer great 
attractions to the reader, although, when 
it appeared, in addition to being exceeding 
popular with the No-Popery party, it was, in 
all probability, full-packed with topical allu- 
sion. Ostensibly, Prior shared the honours 
of authorship with Charles Montague, but it 
is most likely, as is inferred in more than one 
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anecdote,^ that the work was mainly his, and 

there are certainly some touches in it which 

might be supposed to have been especially 

dictated by his recollections of the Rhenish 

Wine House : — 

''Drawers must be trusted, through whose hands 

conv^'d, 
You take the Liquor^ or you spoil the Trade. 
For sure those Honest Fellows have no knack 
Of putting off stum'd » Claret for Pontack, 
How long, alas ! would the poor Vintner last. 
If all that drink xox&\ judge ^ and every Guest 
Be allowed to have an understanding Tastf" 

According to Dean Lockier, Dryden was 
greatly pained by this parody.'' " I have heard 
him say ; * for two young fellows, that I have 

* " Did not he [Halifax] write the Country Mouse 
with Mr. Pryor?" — " Yes, just as if I was in a chaise 
with Mr. Cheselden here, drawn by his fine horse, 
and should say, — ' Lord, how finely we draw this 
chaise ! '" ( Lord Peterborough, as reported by Spence. 
Anecdotes by Singer, second edition, 1858, p. 102.) 

* Stum'd = strengthened (Halliwell). 
8 Spence, ut supra, p. 47. 
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always been very civil to ; to use an old man 
in misfortunes, in so cruel a manner ! ' — And 
he wept as he said it.'' This last detail is one 
of those which are the despair of the biogra- 
pher. That the evidence is fairly good it is 
impossible to deny ; but the story is wholly 
opposed to all we know of Dry den, and no 
one can be blamed who follows Johnson and 
Scott in declining to believe it.* 

In April, 1688, Prior obtained a fellowship, 
and in this year he figures as the composer of 
the annual poetical tribute which St. John's 
College paid to one of its benefactors, the 
Earl of Exeter. This he had undertaken at 
the instigation of Dr. Gower, the head of the 
College, who had always taken an especial 
interest in him. Those conversant with 
Prior's maturer muse will perhaps be sur- 
prised to hear that it was a rhymed exer- 

^ See Note D, The Country-Mouse and the City- 
Mouse, 
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cise upon a verse of Exodus, in which some 
of the writer's critics discern the promise of 
his future Solomon, It is more material to 
note that, as the following extract proves, he 
was already an academic disciple of Horace 
or of such English Horatians as Dryden and 
Cowley : — 

" Why does the constant Sun 
With measur'd Steps his radiant Journeys run? 
Why does He order the Diurnal Hoiu^ 
To leave Earth's other Part, and rise in Ours? 
Why does He wake the correspondent Moon, 
And fill her willing Lamp with liquid Light, 
Commanding Her ¥rith delegated Pow'rs 
To beautifie the World, and bless the Night? 

Why does each animated Star 
Love the just Limits of it's proper Sphere ? 

Why does each consenting Sign 

With prudent Harmony combine 
In Turns to move, and subsequent appear. 
To gird the Globe, and regulate the Year?" 

This, it may be imagined, with its careful 
and perspicuous art, must have been far 
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above the usual average of the votive verses 
which went annually to " Burleigh-house by 
Stamford-town." One of its results was that 
Prior went to Burleigh himself. That dis- 
tinguished art-collector, John, Earl of Exeter, 
required a tutor for his sons, and Dr, Gower 
hastened to recommend the author of the 
excursus upon Exodus. From a rambling 
rhyming epistle to Dorset's friend, Fleetwood 
Shepherd,^ who seems to have been Prior's 
mediator with his now-reconciled first patron, 
he must have been staying at Burleigh in 
May, 1689, when it was dated.* But his 
tutorship was of brief duration. Lord Exeter 
was opposed to the Revolution and its con- 

1 See Note E, Fleetwood Shepherd, 
' *• Sometimes I climb my Mare, and kick her 
To bottl'd Ale, and neighbouring Vicar ; 
Sometimes at Stamford take a Quart, 
'Squire Shephard's Health,— With all my 
Heart." 
At Burleigh Prior wrote the verses on Jordaens' 
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sequences, and began to meditate migration 
to Italy in search of new art-treasures. Prior 
accordingly applied to Lord Dorset, who 
at William's accession had become Lord 
Chamberlain, for his patronage. Waiting 
longer than he anticipated, he sent to Shep- 
herd, later Usher of the Black Rod, the second 
Epistle with which this volume opens. At 
the close comes in a reference which is 
supposed to account for the absence of the 
verses from the authorized collections pub- 
lished in Prior's lifetime. Either in con- 
sequence of his share in the Country-Mouse 
and the City-Mouse^ or (as is more likely) 
because he was older, possessed superior in- 
terest, and had married a Dowager Countess, 
Charles Montague had already entered upon 

picture of *' Seneca dying in a Bath," which belonged 
to Lord Exeter, and also those " To the Countess of 
Eixeter, playing on the Lute," both of which are 
printed in his volumes of 1709 and 1718. 
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what was to prove a distinguished path in 
Hfe: 

*• There's One thing more I had almost slipt, 

But that may do as well in Post-script : 

My Friend Charles Montague's preferred ; 

Nor would I have it long observ'd 

That One Mouse Eats, while T Other's Starv'd." 

More fortunate than Gay, whose life was 
frittered away in vain hopes of Court favour, 
Prior was not kept waiting much longer for 
a reply to his petition. Shortly after the 
:lbove epistle, and, it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose, in consequence of it, he was appointed, 
through Lord Dorset, secretary to Lord Durs- 
ley, afterwards Earl of Berkeley, then going 
as King William's Ambassador to the Hague. 

With this, which, even in that paradise of 
patronage, must have been an exceptional 
elevation for an untried man of six-and- 
twenty, unblessed with advantages of birth, 
and having no distinction but a college fellow- 
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ship, begins Prior's official career— a career 
which lasted the greater part of his lifetime. 
In Holland he must have remained several 
years. In the interim, he was made gentle- 
man of the bedchamber to the king, with 
whom, owing to Lord Dursle/s gout, he had 
frequent relations during the great Congress 
of 1691,^ and, besides contributing to Dry- 
den's Miscellanies^ he seems to have exhi- 
bited a commendable assiduity in the ^ strict 
meditation '' of that diplomatic Muse, wluch 
(whatever else it might be) was certainly 
not thankless. In 1693 ^^ prepared for the 
music of Purcell, and the delectation of Their 
Majesties, a New Year's " Hymn to the 
Sun ; ^ and in 1695, ^^ ^^ conspicuous 
among the group of mourning bards who, 

1 King William seems to have taken veiy kindly 
to Prior. When Lord Dursley went away on sick 
leave, his Majesty said he must leave Mr. Prior 
behind as Secretaire du Roy, 
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in black-framed folio, shed their melodious 
tears for " Dread Maria's Universal Fall" — 
otherwise Queen Mary's death. Later in the 
same year, he sent to Tonson, from the 
Hague, one of his most admirable efforts in 
this way — ^his answer to Boileau's Ode sur la 
Prise de Namur in 1692, in which, taking 
advantage of the town's re-capture by the 
English three years later, he turns verse 
after verse of the French critic's pompous 
and parasitic song against himself. " A sec- 
retary at 30," he tells Tonson, "is hardly 
allowed the privilege of burlesque," and the 
" English Ballad on the Taking of Namur," 
rare in its first form (for it was afterwards 
considerably altered), has no author's name. 
But neither this daring departure from met- 
rical court-dress, nor the more fervent strain 
with which Prior greeted King William, after 
the failure of the Assassination Plot of 1696, 
retains the vitality of a brief poem belonging to 
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the same year, where the Epicurean ^^HeerSec- 
retaris " describes his periodical progress — 

" In a little Dutch-chaise on a Saturday nigfat. 
On my left hand my Horace, a Nymph on my 
right ••- 

to the extra-mural retreat in which, for the 
time, he escaped from Dutch tea-parties, 
state papers, and the " long-winded cant of a 
dull refugee." 

In 1697 he was again acting as secretary 
to the negotiators at the Treaty of Ryswick, 
for bringing over the Articles of Peace in 
connection with which, "to their Excellencies 
the Lords Justices," he received a gratuity 
of two-hundred guineas ; and, after being 
nominated Secretary of State in Ireland, he 
was made secretary, in the following year, to 
the splendid embassy to France of the Earl 
of Portland, an office which he continued 
under the Earl of Jersey. At this period it 
must have been that he delivered himself of 
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that audacious utterance which is never omit- 
ted from any account of him. Looking, in 
the galleries of Versailles, at the famous 
battle-pieces of Charles Le Brun, with their 
vainglorious inscriptions, he was asked if 
King William's palace had any corresponding 
decorations. ** The monuments of my Mas- 
ter's Actions," he replied, "are to be seen 
everywhere but in his own House." If this ex- 
cellent retort was ever repeated to Louis the 
Magnificent, it must be assumed that he was 
connoisseur enough to admire its neatness, 
as Prior seems to have always been an ac- 
ceptable personage at the Court of France. 
This is amply evidenced from existing letters 
both of Louis and Anne. And it may be 
added that the favour of three monarchs, for 
(as already stated) William was also, exceed- 
ingly well disposed to him, should conclu- 
sively negative the assertions of Pope and the 
historian Coxe as to Prior's diplomatic short- 

c 
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comings. That he disliked his calling is 
conceivable, but there can be no ground for 
concluding that he was inefficient Swift, in 
his History of the Four Last Years of the 
Queefty specially refers to his business apti- 
tude, and Bolingbroke testifies to his ac- 
quaintance with matters of trade. These are 
witnesses who are entitled to a hearing, even 
against Pope and the " copious archdeacon " 
who wrote the life of Marlborough.^ 

But to trace Prior's political fortunes in 
detail would be far beyond the scope of this 
paper. He continued at Paris some time 
after the arrival of the Earl of Manchester, 
who succeeded Lord Jersey, and then, having 
had a "very particular audience" with his 
royal master at Loo, in Holland, was made 
an Under-Secretary of State. This was in 
1699, in the winter of which year he produced 
another lengthy official ode, the Carmen 
1 See Note F, Prior as a Politician, 
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SecularCy for the Year 1700, an elaborate 
laudation of the exploits and achievements of 
his hero, " the Nassovian." Honours accumu- 
lated upon him rapidly at this date. The 
University of Cambridge dignified him with 
the degree of M.A., and he succeeded John 
Locke, invalided, as a Conmiissioner of 
Trade and Plantations. In 1701 he entered 
Parliament as member for East Grinstead. 
Under Anne, he joined the Tories, a step 
which, while it brought him into close re- 
lations with Harley, Bolingbroke, and Swift, 
had the effect of ranging him on the opposite 
side in politics to Addison, Garth, Steele, 
and some others of his literary contempo- 
raries. In 171 1 he was employed in the 
preliminaries of the Peace of Utrecht, and, 
in the following year, went to Paris as am- 
bassador. Then came the Queen's death, 
and the triimiph of the Whigs. When, after a 
brief period of doubtful apprehensions, he 
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returned to England in March, 17 15, he was 
impeached and imprisoned for two years. 
During his confinement he wrote one of the 
longest of his poems, Alma; or. The Pro- 
gress of the Mind, In 1717 he was excepted 
from the Act of Grace, although he was, 
nevertheless, shortly afterwards discharged. 
His varied employments had left him no 
richer than they found him, and his means 
were limited to his St. John's fellowship, 
which, with unusual foresight, he had re- 
tained through all his vicissitudes. To in- 
crease his means, his friends, Arbuthnot, 
Gay, and others, but especially Lord Harley 
and Lord Bathurst, devised the plan of print- 
ing his poems in the siunptuous^/rV? already 
described. From one of his letters, it seems 
to have been delivered to the subscribers 
early in 17 19, and, as we have said, it brought 
him 4,000 guineas. To this. Lord Harley 
added an equal sum for the purchase of 
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Down-Hall, in Essex (not far from the Hat- 
field Broad Oak of a later poet's London 
Lyrics\ which was to revert to himself at 
Prior's death. There is a pretty ballad 
among Prior's posthumous works, but appa- 
rently wrongly dated i7iS> which relates, 
" to the tune of King John and the Abbot of 
Canterbury," how he paid his first visit to his 
new abode, in company with Harle/s agent, 
Mr. John Morley of Halstead, and it proves 
that cares of state had in no wise abated 
his metrical buoyancy or his keen sense of 
humour. In their progress they arrive at the 
Bull at Hoddesdon, in Hertfordshire, where, 
between insinuating Mr. Morley and the 
hostess, ensues the following colloquy of 
memories : 

" Come here, my sweet Landlady, pray how d'ye do ? 
Where is Cicily so cleanly, and Prudence, and Stuf 
And where is the Widow that dwelt here below ? 
And the Hostler that sung about eight years ago? 
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"And where is yonr Sister, so mild and so dear ? 
Whose Voice to her Maids like a Trumpet was 

clear. 
By my Troth ! she replies, you grow Younger, I think : 
And pray. Sir, what Wine does the Gentleman drink ? 

" Why now let me die, Sir, or live upon Trust, 
If I know to which Question to answer you first : 
Why Things, since I saw you, most strangely have 

vary'd. 
The Hostler is Hang'd, and the Widow is many'd. 

" And Prue left a child for the Parish to nurse ; 
And Cicily went off with a Gentleman's Purse ; 
And as to my Sister, so mild and so dear. 
She has lain in the Church-yard full many a year. 

"Well, Peace to her Ashes ! what signifies Grief? 
She roasted red Veal and she powder'd lean Beef: 
Full nicely she knew to cook up a fine Dish, 
For tough was her Pullets ^ and tender her Fish." 

In the old engraving by the once-popular 
Gerard Vandergucht, prefixed to the earlier 
editions of the poem, of which the foregoing 
by no means exhausts the lively humour, you 
may see " Matthew " and " 'Squire Morley " 
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lumbering along in their carved Georgian 
chariot, while Prior's Swedish servant, Oeman 
or Newman, mounted on his master's horse, 
Ralpho, paces slowly at the side. Having 
purchased Down-Hall, Prior continued to re- 
side in Essex, for the most part, during the 
remainder of his life, diverting himself, much 
after Pope's fashion, with elaborate projects 
(on paper) for improving the property, and, 
in practice, building a simmier-house or two, 
cutting new walks in the wood, or compos- 
ing "a fish-pond that will hold ten carps." 
Meanwhile, his health gradually declined, 
and, like Swift, he was troubled with deaf- 
ness, a complaint which he whimsically said 
he had neglected while his head was in 
danger. He died, finally, of a lingering fever, 
at Lord Harle/s seat of Wimpole, in Cam- 
bridge, where he was a frequent visitor, on 
the i8th September, 1721, being then in 
his fifty-eighth year, — ^a circumstance, which 
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did not prevent an admirer^ from writing 
that— 

" Horace and He were call'd in haste 
From this vile Earth to Heaven ; 

The cruel Year not fiilly pass'd, 
^tatis, Fifty-seven." 

A monument, for which "last piece of 
Human Vanity^ he left five-hundred pounds, 
was afterwards erected to him in West- 
minster Abbey. On it was placed a bust by 
Antoine Coysevox (oddly masquerading in 
his will as Coriveaux), which had been pre- 
sented to him by Louis XIV., and, at his 
own Mesire, the inscription was intrusted to 
that incontinent epitaph-maker. Dr. Robert 
Freind, of whose lengthy achievements in 
this line Pope said sarcastically, that one half 
would never be read and the other half would 
never be believed. In this instance, Freind's 

^ Mr. Robert Ingram, according to Jacob's Lives 
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record must have been more authoritative 
than usual, since it seems to have supplied 
no small portion of their material to Prioi's 
first biographers. Among other legacies, 
chiefly to friends, for only one relative is men- 
tioned in the will, he left two-hundred pounds' 
worth of books " to the College of St. John the 
Evangelist, in Cambridge." These, which 
were to be kept in the library with some earlier 
gifts, included the Poems of 1718, "in the 
greatest Paper." He also left to the College 
Lord Jersey's portrait by Hyacinthe Rigaud, 
together with the already-mentioned picture 
of himself by Belle, in his ambassador's robes. 
Although, at last, it fell to another hand to 
write Prior's epitaph, he had more than once, 
after J the semi-morbid, semi-cynical fashion 
of his time, amused himself by attempting it 

of the Poets. From the rest of the verses it would 
appear that one, at least, of Prior's contemporaries 
successfully caught his manner. 
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One of his essays : 

•' To Me 'twas giv'n to die : to Thee 'tis giv*!! 
To live : Alas 1 one Moment sets ns eVn. 
Mark 1 how impartial is the Will of Heaven 1" — 

is certainly superior to the lapidary efforts of 
either Pope or Gay. Another, said to have 
been " spoken extempore," was probably the 
outcome of some moment when he felt more 
keenly than usual the disparity between his 
position and his antecedents, as, for example, 
when that haughtiest of men, Lord Strafford, 
declined to act in the Utrecht Treaty with a 
person of so mean an extraction. 

" Nobles and Heralds, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior ; 

The son of Adam and of Eve, 
Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher?" 

Among his posthumous verses, there is also 
a poem headed "For my own Monument," 
which, as he says he was fifty at the time of 
writing it, was probably his last experiment 
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in this branch of literature. After referring 
to the fact that his bust by Coysevox is not 
only provided, but paid for, and leaving the 
spectator to judge of its merit as a work 
of art, he bids him distrust what may be 
said in praise of the original. Then he goes 
on — 

•' Yet counting as far as to Fifty his years, 
His virtues and vices were as other men's are ; 

High hopes he conceiv'd, and he smother'd great fears, 
In life party-colour'd, half pleasure, half care. 

" Nor to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave. 
He strove to make int'rest and freedom agree ; 

In public employments industrious and grave. 
And, alone with his friends, Lord, how merry was 
he!" 

The second of these stanzas, it may be safely 
assumed, pretty accurately describes Prior's 
not very elevated character. As we have 
already implied, he had adoptedhis profession, 
not because he was especially fitted for it, but 
because the ways were open ; and if he 
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prosecuted it with industry and gravity, it was 
also, in all probability, without conviction or 
enthusiasm. He was not (as Goldsmith said 
of Burke) " too fond of the right to pursue 
the expedient,'' and though, personally, he 
may have approved the Partition Treaties as 
little as the Treaty of Utrecht, he was, doubt- 
less, philosophically satisfied, if he was able 
to extract an intelligible action from indefinite 
instructions. This saved him from the irrita- 
tion and disappointment to which the dilatory 
and tortuous diplomacy of the time would 
have subjected a keener and more earnest 
spirit As it was, while declining to be ''a 
drudge to business," he seems to have suc- 
ceeded in retaining the respect of his employ- 
ers, and, if equally unwilling to act the^part 
of *' faction's slave," he escaped much of the 
opprobrium incurred by others of his contem- 
poraries, when, under Anne, he passed from 
one side to the other. Of his private life, 
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such records as remain (and they are neither 
very abundant nor very authentic) exhibit 
him as witty and accessible, much addicted 
to punning, and an advanced convert to 
Swift's play-day creed of " Vive la bagatelle/* 
We get glimpses of him in the Journal to 
Stella — 2l spare, frail, solemn-faced man 
{^visage de bois is Bolingbroke's term) who 
had generally a cough, which he only called 
a cold, and who walked in the park to make 
himself fat, as Swift did for the opposite 
reason of making himself thin. Sometimes 
they dine at " Harle/s " or " Masham's ; " 
sometimes sup with Peterborough or General 
Webb {^^trompette de Wynendael l^^) ; some- 
times sit together by the fireside at the Smyrna 
in Pall Mall, " receiving acquaintance." Occa- 
sionally Prior entertains at his own house 
in Westminster, where the guests will be At- 
terbury and Arbuthnot, or a Lord Treasurer 
and a Secretary of State. " If at the old hour 
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of midnight after your drudgery," he writes 
to Bolingbroke, '' a cold blade-bone of mutton 
in Duke Street will go down sicut oiim^ it, 
with all that belongs to the master of the 
house, . . is entirely yours." At West- 
minster, too, met, now and then, that £unous 
brotherhood of sixteen established by Boling- 
broke for "the improvement of friendship and 
the encouragement of letters." 

" Our Weekly Friends To-morrow meet 
At Matthew's Palace, in Duke-street; 
To try for once, if They can Dine 
On Bacon-Ham and Mutton-Chine," 

says one of Prior's invitations to Lord Oxford, 
and it goes on to add that " Dorset us'd to 
bless the Roof." If eighteenth-century gos- 
sip is to be trusted, and it was no more trust- 
worthy than is modem society-scandal, the 
host was sometimes oppressed, after these ele- 
vated festivities, by a " besoin de ^encanailler^ 
and would stroll off to smoke a pipe and drink 
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a bottle of ale with two humbler friends in 
Long Acre, a common soldier and his wife. 
But who knows? The author of "Down-Hall" 
was manifestly a student of character. Per- 
haps the soldier was a humourist. Perhaps 
he had carried a halbert under "my uncle 
Toby I " In any case, this, of itself, scarcely 
justifies Johnson in saying that Prior, "in his 
private relaxation, revived the tavern," by 
which he means the Rhenish Wine House. 
Unfortunately, there is ground for suppos- 
ing that Prior's Nannettes and " nut-brown 
maids " were by no means such unsubstantial 
personages as the Glyceras and Lalages of 
his Roman exemplar ; on the contrary, they 
were highly materialized human beings. 
When there is no Queensberry available, 

" Tis from a Handmaid we must take a Helen," 

says Pope, in his epistle to Martha Blount. 
We have the authority of Arbuthnot and 
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others for believing that Prior's easy morality 
accepted the alternative without troubling it- 
self about the transformation. Certainly, he 
cannot claim to have shown the fortunate 
discrimination of Xanthias the Phocian. 
But it is needless to enlarge upon the chapter 
of his frailties. 1 1 is pleasanter to think of him 
as the friendly, genial, companionable man, 
whom two generations of Dorsets and Oxfords 
delighted to honour, and whom the Duchess 
of Portland, the " noble, lovely, little Peggy " 
of one of his most charming minor pieces, 
described as making "himself beloved by 
every living thing in the house, — ^master, child, 
and servant, human creature or animal.** ^ 

Like Pope, Prior must have "lisped in 
numbers." " I remember," he says, in some 
MSS. which once belonged to the above- 
mentioned Duchess, and were first printed by 

1 Lady Louisa Stuart in Lady M. W. Montagu's 
Works by Lord Whamdiffe, 1837, i. 63. 
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Malone, " nothing farther in life, than that I 
made verses," and he adds that he had 
rhymed on Guy of Warwick and killed Colbom, 
the giant, before he was big enough for 
Westminster. But " two accidents in youth " 
effectively prevented him from being "quite 
possessed with the Muse." In the first place, 
at his Cambridge college, prose was more in 
fashion than verse, and, in the second, he 
went promptly to the Hague, where ** he had 
enough to do in studjdng his French and 
Dutch, and altering his Terentian and original 
style into that of Articles and Convention." 
All this made poetry less the business than the 
amusement of his life ; and, as to satire, that 
was too hazardous a diversion for a circum- 
spect placeman, who, by a fresh turn of the 
wheel, might find himself suddenly at the 
mercy of a new Ministry. Hence, in his 
capacity of plenipotentiary and ambassador, 
Prior seems to have studiously deprecated the 

d 
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serious profession of poetry. In his witty 
heroics to Boileau after Blenheim, he writes : 

" I ne'er was Master of the tuneful Trade, 

Or the small Genius which my Youth could boast 

In Prose and Business lyes extinct and lost ; " 

and in the prose preface to his pseudo- Spen- 
serian Ode to Queen Anne after Ramillies, he 
says that it is long since he has, or at least 
ought to have, quitted Parnassus. Three 
years later, in the preface to his first collection 
of I709> he again characterizes his essays in 
verse as "Publick Panegyrics, Amorous Odes, 
Serious Reflexions, or Idle Tales, the Product 
of his leisure Hours, who had commonly Busi- 
ness enough upon his Hands, and was only a 
Poet by Accident." Whatever affectation 
there may have been in all this, the facts show 
that, dating from his first successful excursus 
upon Exodus, more than twenty years elapsed 
before he ventured to collect, from Dryden's 
Miscellanies and elsewhere, the scattered 
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material of his earlier volume. It is notable, 
also, that the largest levy is from the fifth 
Miscellany of 1704, when he was probably 
least occupied as a diplomatist, and it seems, 
besides, that his ingathering would have been 
smaller and more eclectic, had not many of 
his pieces been reprinted very incorrectly in 
1707,^ without his knowledge. Publication 
was, therefore, forced upon him, and he was 
obliged, as he says, to put forth "an indifferent 
Collection of Poems, for fear of being thought 
the Author of a worse." In the closing words 
of his dedication to Lord Dorset, he refers to 
some attempts " of a very different Nature 
(the Product of my severer Studies)," which 
he destines for a future book. One of these 
must obviously have been the long-incubated 
Solomon^ which, with the subsequently- written 
Alma and a number of epigrams and minor 
pieces, make up the chief additions to the 

* Poems on Several Occasions, 1707. See Note G. 
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folio of 1 7 1 8. " Down-HaU " and " The Con- 
versation/' which belong to a later date, are, 
of necessity, absent from the tall volume, 
but, in default of satisfactory explanation, it 
is certainly a curious instance of paternal 
blindness, or untoward accident, that three of 
the poems by which the author is best known 
to posterity, " The Secretary," " The Female 
Phaeton," and the incomparable "Child of 
Quality," are not to be found in its pages.^ 
Nor do those pages include the dialogue of 
"Daphne and Apollo," which Pope told 
Spence pleased him as much as anything he 
had read of Prior's. These omissions are the 
more significant because Prior is known to 
have " kept everything by him, even to all his 
school exercises." 
With Prior's longest and most ambitious 

1 The Female Phaeton was only published in 1718 
and perhaps was written too late to be included in the 
volume, which, by a letter from Prior to Swift was 
" quite printed off" on 25 September, 1718. But the 
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poem, the common consent of modem criti- 
cismhas made it needless to linger. That he 
himself should have preferred Solomon on the 
Vanity of the World Xo his other works, need 
surprise no one who remembers that Cervantes 
put his plays above Don Quixote^ or that 
Hogarth rated the Rakers Progress below his 
unspeakable historical paintings. " What do 
you tell me of my Alma f " said its author 
petulantly to Pope (whose opinion he had 
asked on Solomon), " — a loose and hasty 
scribble, to relieve the tedious hours of my 
imprisonment, while in the messenger's 
hand." ^ But the couplet already quoted from 
"The Conversation" proves that, by 1720, he 
had recognized that others were in accord 
with Pope. There is a letter in Pope's Cor- 
respondence which shows that Prior sent him 

•• Child of Quality " appeared in vol v. of Dryden's 
Miscellanies, as far back as 1704. 
^ Ruffhead's Life of Pope, 1769, p. 482 n. 
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"The Conversation," perhaps — ^may we not 

suppose? — with the vague hope that Pope 

might soften or reverse his verdict* But 

Pope's reply abides in generalities, and gives 

no sign that he had altered his judgment — a 

judgment which the majority of subsequent 

critics have unhesitatingly confirmed. If 

readers like John Wesley and Cowper thought 

highly of Solomon^ it must be concluded that 

what they admired was rather the wise king's 

wisdom than Prior's rendering of it Johnson 

himself admits that it is wearisome, and 

Johnson, whose " lax talking " and perverse 

criticism have done Prior so much wrong, 

may, upon this point of wearisomeness, be 

admitted to speak with some authority. The 

presence of one quotable couplet — 

" Abra was ready e'er I call'd her Name ; 
And tho* I call'd another, Abra came " — 

can no more secure its immortality than 
^ Vol V. (1886), Pope to Prior, February, 1720. 
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"Fine by Degrees, and beautifully less " 
(which Pope copied into his 

" Fine by defect, and delicately weak ") 

can revitalize the hopeless dried-specimen into 
which Prior flattened out the fine old ballad 
of "The Nut-Brown Maid." In the more 
leisurely age of country book-clubs, it is con- 
ceivable that even Solomon and Henry and 
Emma may have gone pleasantly to the gentle 
bubbling of Mrs. Unwinds tea-urn, or even to 
the rumble of John Wesley's coach wheels on 
a dusty posting-road ; but to-day, when the 
hurrying reader must ask rigorously of every- 
thing, Is this personal to the author ? — Is it 
what he, and he alone, can give me ? — such 
efforts as Prior's masterpiece (in his own 
opinion), and his useless paraphrase of simpler 
and sincerer work, fall irretrievably into the 
limbo of mistaken tours deforce? 

^ Cowper justly praises the execution of Solomon, 
and, as no recent writer seems to have dared to give 
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With the "loose and hasty scribble" of 
Almay the case is different Here, to use 
his own words, "the man we talk with is 
Mat. Prior," and he talks in his own inimi- 
table way. The piece or fragment — a dis- 
cursive dialogue upon the locality of the 

a serious quotation from the poem, the following may 
serve as a specimen : — 

• • To the late Revel, and protracted Feast 
Wild Dreams succeeded, and disorder'd Rest ; 
And as at Dawn of Mom fair Reason's Light 
Broke thro' the Fumes and Phantoms of the Night ; 
What had been said, I ask'd my Soul, what done ; 
How flow'd our Mirth, and whence the Source begun ? 
Perhaps the Jest that charm'd the sprightly Croud, 
And made the Jovial Table laugh so loud, 
To some false Notion ow'd it's poor Pretence, 
To an ambiguous Word's perverted Sense, 
To a wild Sonnet, or a wanton Air, 
Offence and Torture to the sober Ear. 
Perhaps, alas i the pleasing Stream was brought 
From this Man's Error, from another's Fault ; 
From Topics which Good-nature would forget. 
And Prudence mention with the last Regret" 

(Pleasure : The Second Book.) 
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soul, carried on between the author and his 
friend, Dick Shelton — ^has no perceptible 
plan ; and its ultimate morality is very much 
the "Begone, dull Care," and "Pass the 
Rosy Wine" of that more modem philo- 
sopher, Mr. Richard Swiveller. But it is 
not to be read for its argument, or for that 
meaning which Goldsmith failed to grasp, 
but for its delightfully-wayward digressions, 
its humour and its good-humour, its profu- 
sion of epigram and happy illustration. 
Butler, though Cowper doubted it, is plainly 
Prior's model, the difference being in the 
men and not in the measure. Indeed, the 
fact is evident from the express reference to 
Butler in the opening lines of Canto ii. : 

" But shall we take the Muse abroad, 
To drop her idly on the Road? 

From aU of which it may be concluded that after- 
dinner talk, "in halls of Lebanonian cedar," dififered 
bat little from after-dinner talk, temp. Anne and 
Victoria. 



/ 
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And leave otir Subject in the middle ; 
As Butler did his Bear and Fiddle? 
Yet He, consammate Master, knew 
When to recede, and where pursue : 
His noble Negligences teach, 
What Others' Toils despair to reach. 
He, perfect Dancer, climbs the Rope, 
And balances your Fear and Hope : 
If, after some distinguish'd Leap, 
He drops his Pole, and seems to slip. 
Straight gath'ring all his active Strength, 
He rises higher half his Length. 
With Wonder You approve his Slight 
And owe your Pleasure to your Fright. 
But, like poor Andrew, I advance. 
False Mimic of my Master's Dance : 
Around the Cord a while I sprawl ; 
And thence, tho' low, in earnest fall" 

Prior here, naturally, and not unbecomingly, 
since his object is to eulogize the author of 
Hudibras^ underrates his own powers. He 
may, as Johnson says, " want the bullion of 
his master," but, in the foregoing passage, 
he is praising his art, and in the art of 
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Hudibrastic or octosyllabic verse he himself 
is second to none. As it happens, the ex- 
cellence of his achievement in this way is 
almost scientifically demonstrable. Among 
Pope's works is usually included an imitation 
of Horace's Hoc erai in votis (Bk. ii., Sat. vi.), 
the first half of which is Swift's, the rest 
being by Pope. Criticism has not failed to 
make the comparison which such a combina- 
tion inevitably suggests. Swift was copying 
Butler ; Pope was copying Swift. But each 
gives the measure something of his individual 
quality : — Swift makes it easier, more direct, 
more idiomatic ; Pope, more pointed, more 
sparkling, more elegant. If any one will 
take the trouble to study the Swift-r«w-Pope 
collaboration, and then read a page of Prior 
at his best, he will, in all probability, speedily 
arrive at the conclusion that, in crafts- 
manship, at all events. Prior combines 
the more distinctive characteristics of both. 
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He is as easy as Swift and as polished as 
Pope. 

With this mastery over a vehicle so espe- 
cially fitted for humourous narrative, it is 
scarcely surprising that he turned his atten- 
tion to the "Tale," which, in the England 
under Anne, passed for the equivalent of the 
technically-admirable " Conte " of La Fon- 
taine. His skill in simile and illustration, 
his faculty for profusely embroidering a 
borrowed theme, his freedom and perspicuity, 
and notwithstanding his own disclaimer, his 
unfailing instinct " when to recede, and where 
pursue," — all qualified him excellently for 
the task. Whether he succeeded in actually 
rivalling his model, is debatable (Pope thought 
that Vanbrugh in his Fables went farther),^ 
but there is no doubt that Prior's essays in 
this direction were among his most popular 
performances. " Prior tells a story in verse 

^ Ruffhead's Life of Pope, 1769, p. 494 n. 
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the most agreeable that ever I knew," writes 
Lord Raby to Stepney, in 1705, and he spoke 
no more than the general sentiment of his 
contemporaries.^ Unhappily, the subjects 
of the three principal tales Prior wrote make 
it impossible to recommend what, in their way, 
are masterpieces of witty and familiar narra- 
tive. Even in the days when Hannah More 
read Tom J ones ^ it was not without expostula- 
tion that Goldsmith included "The Ladle" 
and "Hans Carvel" in the Beauties of Eng- 
lish Poesy, and though Johnson, in a moment 
of paradoxical opposition to the censure of 
Lord Hailes, contended that there was 
nothing objectionable in "Paulo Purganti," 
it would be a bold editor who, nowadays, 

* Fenton, for example, in his imitation of Chaucer : — 

" Ryghte wele areeds Dan Prior's song, 
A tale shold never be too long ; 
And sikerly in fayre Englond 
None belt doth taling understond." 
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should include it in a popular collection. 
The loss, however, is a serious one, for which 
the attempts of Gay, of Somerville, of Gold- 
smith even, cannot wholly compensate us, 
and certainly not those of the once-celebrated 
Mr. Charles Denis of the St, Jameses Maga- 
zincy concerning whose absolutely-forgotten 
versions admiring contemporaries affirmed 
that they were 

" not mere translation, 
But La Fontaine by transmigration." 

There are, it is true, one or two other poems 
of Prior's which are designated " tales." But 
one of the best of these, " The Conversation," 
is rather an incident than a story, and the 
claim of most of the rest to their rank is not 
strong. On the other hand, we may take 
advantage of the tale-like title of another 
piece, "An English Padlock," to cite its 
closing lines — lines which prove with what 
unalloyed good sense Prior could counsel an 
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English Amolphe in tribulation over an 
English Ag^^s : 

'* Dear angry Friend, what must be done? 

Is there no Way ? — ^There is but One. 

Send Her abroad ; and let Her see, 

That all this mingled Mass, which She, 

Being forbidden, longs to know. 

Is a dull Farce, an empty Show, 

Powder, and Pocket-Glass, and Beau ; 

A Staple of Romance and Lies, 

False Tears, and real Perjuries : 

Where Sighs and Looks are bought and sold, 

And Love is made but to be told : . . . 

Let her behold the Frantick Scene, 

The Women wretched, false the Men ; 

And when, these certain Ills to shim, 

She would to Thy Embraces run ; 

Receive Her with extended Arms : 

Seem more delighted with her Charms : 

Wait on Her to the Park and Play : 

Put on good Humour ; make Her gay : 

Be to her Virtues very kind : 

Be to her Faults a little blind : 

Let all her Ways be unconfin'd : 

And clap your Padlock — on her Mind." 

It is not, however, by Alma^ or his tales and 
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episodes, but by his lighter pieces, that 
Prior escapes the Libitina of letters. His 
bright and compact expression make him 
one of the best of English epignunmatists. 
Could anything, for example, be neater than 
this?— 

*' Yes, every Poet is a Fool : 
By Demonstration Ned can show it : 

Happy, cou'd Ned's inverted Rule 
Prove every Fool to be a Poet " 

The same may be said of the imitation of 
Martial, " To John I oVd great Obligation," 
and the quatrains entided "The Remedy 
worse than the Disease." It is a pity that so 
many of his specimens in this way turn wholly 
upon the decay of beauty and the tragedies 
of the toilet But among them there is one 
little version from Plato, which Landor might 
have been pleased to sign : 

"Venus, take my Votive Glass : 
Since I am not what I was ; 
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What from this Day I shall be, 
Venus, let Me never see. " i 

This variation upon an antique model natu- 
rally leads one to speak of Prior's classical 
or, rather, mythological verses. In these he 
is most genuine where he is most modem, 
or, in other words, revives rather the manner 
than the matter of Greece and Rome. His 
"Cloe Hunting," "Cloe Weeping," "Love 
Disarmed " — belong to the wax-flowers of 
verse. But where, depending mainly or 
wholly upon his personal impressions, he 
only allows his classical memories to clarify 
his style, his efforts are altogether charming. 
What, for instance, could be lighter, jauntier, 
more natural than these two stanzas of "A 
Case Stated," one of his posthumously printed 
pieces : 

** Whfle I pleaded with passion how much I deserv'd, 
For the pains and the torments of more than a year ; 

^ Voltaire, borrowing something from an epi- 

e 
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She look'd in an Almanack, whence she observ'd, 
That it wanted a fortnight to Baktlemew Fair. 

*• My Cowley, and Waller, how vamly I quote, 
While my n^gent judge only Hears with her 
Eye, 

In a long flaxen-wig and embroider'd new coat, 
Her spaik saying nothing talks better than I. " 

Purists might object that "deseiVd" and 
"observ'd" are not rhymes. But in this, as 
in the couplet in Alma — 

" And ¥^t shall of thy Woods remain, 
Except the Box that threw the Main?,"— 

Prior would probably have quoted the prece- 
dent of the French. The same qualities of 

gram di Julian the Egyptian, has extended this 
idea ; — 

'*l€ le donne d Vinus, fuisqu*elU est toujours belle ; 

11 redouble trop mes ennuis. 
Je ne saurais me voir, dans ce miroirjidile, 

Ni telle quefitais, ni telle queje suis. " 

** Puisqu*elle est toujours belle" — ^happily enhances 
the pathos of the offering. 
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elegance and facility which distinguish the 
above verses, are to be found in several 
other well-known pieces. • Such are the lines 
beginning " Dear Cloe, how blubber'd is that 
pretty Face," from which Tom Moore learnt 
so much, "A Lover's Anger," "A Simile," 
"The Secretary," and half-a-dozen others— 
not forgetting " The Female Phaeton," that 
charming compliment to the first appearance, 
at Drury Lane play-house, of a radiant girlish 
beauty, Catherine Hyde, afterwards Duchess 
of Queensberry : — 

" Fondness prevail'd, Mamma gave way ; 

Kitty, at Heart's Desire, 
Obtain'd the Chariot for a Day, 

And ut the World on Fire:' i 

Among the remaining efforts of Prior's 
muse may be mentioned "The Garland," 
"The Question, to Lisetta," "Her Right 
Name," the verses to Charles Montague, 

^ See p. 86 of this volume, and Note I. 
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those beginning '^Spaie^ Gcq'toiis Yictory 
spare the Slave," and ''The Merchant, to 
secure his Treasure — " to iritich last Mr. F. 
T. Palgrave has given the cnrrexicy o£ the 
Golden Treasury. Ncht should be omitted 
the Horatian verses in Robbers Ceografkjy or 
those in Mezeray's History^ sacred for ever 
by their connection with Waher ScotL Not 
long before the end, his biographer tdls as, 
when on a border tour, two broken soldiers 
met him, and one of them, recognizing the 
Laird, bade '* God bless him." Scott looked 
after their retreating figures, and, "planting 
his stick firmly on the sod," repeated Prior's 
verses " without break or hesitation." They 
turn on that clinging love of lifo which out- 
lives so much, and Lockhart saw plainly that 
the speaker applied them to himself. Here is 
the closing stanza : 

" The Man in graver Tragic known 
(Tho* his best Part long since was done) 
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Still on the Stage desires to tarry : 
And He who play'd the Harlequin^ 
After the Jest still loads the Scene, 

Unwilling to retire, tho' Weary." ^ 

But the crown of Prior's achievement is 
certainly the poem " To a Child of Quality," 
which has won from Mr. Swinburne the 
praise of being " the most adorable of nursery 
idyls that ever was or will be in our language." 
This will be found in its place, but we cannot 
refrain from quoting here another less-known 
and posthumously-printed address to a little 
girl, who was the daughter of the poet's 
friend Edward Harley, and afterwards be- 
came the Duchess of Portland already re- 
ferred to : 

•• My noble, lovely, little Peggy, 
Let this, my First-Epistle, beg ye, 

1 Lockhart's Life of Scott, Chap. Ixxx. Sir Walter 
seems to have known Prior by heart, for this came at 
the end of a long string of quotations from Alma 
and Solomon, 
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At dawn of morn, and dose of even, 
To lift your heart and hands to heaven : 
In double beauty say your pray'r, 
Our father first, then notrepire \ 
And, dearest Child, along the day. 
In ev'ry thing you do and say, 
Obey and please my Lord and Lady, 
So God shall love, and Angels aid, Ye. 

If to these Precepts You attend, 
No Second-Letter need I send. 
And so I rest Your constant Friend. " 

O si sic omnia dixissetf If he had oftener 
written as he has written of these two " chil- 
dren of quality,'* — if he had now and then 
written of women as reverently, — how large 
would have been his portion in our antho- 
logies ! As it is, he has left behind him not 
a few pieces which have never yet been 
equalled for grace, ease, good-humour, and 
spontaneity, and which are certain of immor- 
tality so long as there is any saving virtue in 
" fame's great antiseptic — Style." 
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AN EPISTLE 

TO FLEETWOOD SHEPHERD, ESQ. 

WHEN crowding folks with strange ill faces 
Were making legs * and b^ging places, 
And some with patents, some with merit, 
Tir*d out my good Lord Dorset's spirit : 
Sneaking I stood amongst the crew. 
Desiring much to speak with you. 
I waited while the clock struck thrice. 
And footman brought out fifty lies ; 
Till, patience vex*d, and legs grown weary, 
I thought it was in vain to tarry : 
But did opine it might be better. 
By penny-post to send a letter ; 
Now if you miss of this epistle, 
I*m balk'd again, and may go whistle. 

[1 To make a 1^ is to bow. So Swift—" He made his leg 
and went away." (Johnson.)] 
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My business. Sir, you'll quickly guess, 
Is to desire some little place : 
And fair pretensions I have for't. 
Much need, and very small desert. 
Whene'er I writ to you, I wanted ; 
I always begg'd, you always granted. 
Now, as you took me up when little, 
Gave me my learning and my victual ; 
Ask'd for me, from my Liord, things fitting, 
Kind as I'd been your own b^etting ; 
Confirm what formerly you've given. 
Nor leave me now at six and seven, 
As Sunderland has left Mun Stephen.^ 

No family that takes a whelp 
When first he laps and scarce can yelp. 
Neglects or turns him out of gate 
When he's grown up to dog's estate : 
Nor parish, if they once adopt 
The spurious brats by strollers dropt. 
Leave them, when grown up lusty fellows, 
To the wide world, that is, the gallows : 

\}- Mr. Mun Stephen had been tinder-secretary to Lord 
Sunderland when he held the post of Secretary of State 
under James II.] 
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No, thank them for their love, that's worse 
Than if thejr'd throttled them at nurse. 

My ancle, rest his soul ! when living, 
Might have contrived me ways of thriving ; 
Taught me with cyder to replenish 
My vats, or ebbing tide of rhenish. 
So when for hock I drew prickt white-wine, 
Swear*t had the flavour and was right wine. 
Or sent me with ten pounds to Fumi- 
val*s inn, to some good rogue-attorney ; 
Where now, by forging deeds, and cheating, 
I'd found some handsome ways of getting. 

All this you made me quit, to follow 
The sneaking whey-fac*d god Apollo ; 
Sent me among a fiddling crew 
Of folks, I'd never seen nor knew. 
Calliope, and God knows who. 
To add no more invectives to it. 
You spoil'd the youth to make a [>oet. . . . 
Among all honest Christian people. 
Whoe'er breaks limbs maintains the cripple. 

The sum of all I have to say, 
Is, that you'd put me in some way ; 
And your Petitioner shall pray — 
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There's one thing more I had almost slipt. 
But that may do as well in postscript : 
My friend Charles Montague's preferred ; 
Nor would I have it long observ'd, 
That one mouse eats, while t'other's starv'd. 
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TO THE HONOURABLE 

CHARLES MONTAGUK 

HOWE'ER, 'tis well, that while mankind 
Through Fate's perverse meander ^ errs. 
He can imagin'd pleasures find. 
To combat against real cares. 

Fancies and notions he pursues. 
Which ne'er had being but in thought : 

Each, like the Grecian artist, woos 
The image he himself has wrought. 

Against experience he believes ; 

He ai^es against demonstration ; 
Pleas'd, when his reason he deceives ; 

And sets his judgment by his passion. 

The hoary fool, who many days 
Has struggled with continued sorrow, 

\}- Meander, ue, mazei labyrinth. Gohnaon.)] 
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Renews his hope, and blindly lays 
The desp'rate bet upon to-morrow. 

To-morrow comes : 'tis noon, 'tis night ; 

This day like all the former flies : 
Yet on he nms, to seek delight 

To-morrow, till to-night he dies. 

Our hopes, like tow'ring falcons, aim 
At objects in an airy height : 

The little pleasure of the game 
Is from afar to view the flight. 

Our anxious pains we, all the day. 
In search of what we like, employ : 

Scorning at night the worthless prey. 
We find the labour gave the joy. 

At distance through an artful glass 
To the mind's eye things well appear : 

They lose their forms, and make a mass 
Confus'd and black, if brought too near. 

If we see right, we see our woes : 
Then what avails it to have eyes ? 

From ignorance our comfort flows : 
The only wretched are the wise. 
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We weaiied should lie down in death : 
This cheat of life too soon would &de ; 

If you thought fieune but empty breath ; 
I, Phillis, but a perjured jade. 
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ODE 

SUR LA PRISE DB NAMUR, PAR LES ARMES DU 

ROY, L'ANNEE MDCXCII. PAR MONSIEUR 

BOILEAU DESPREAUX.^ 

QUELLE docte & sainte yvresse 
Aujourd*huy me fait la loy ? 
Chastes nymphes du Permesse, 
N*est-ce pas vous que je voy ? 
Accourez, troupe S9avante : 
Des sons que ma lyre enfionte 
Ces arbres sont r^jouis. 
Marquez-en bien la cadence : 
£t vousi vents, faites silence : 
Je vais parler de Louis. 

Dans ses chansons immortelles, 
Comme un aigle audadeux, 
Pindare, ^tendant ses aisles, 
Fuit loin des vulgaires yeux. 

P^ The French took Namur in 1693 ; the English retook 
it in 1695. This gave Prior an opportunity of rallying 
Boileau in an English paraphrase of his Ode.] 
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AN ENGLISH BALLAD 

ON THE TAKING OF NAMUR BY THE KING OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, MDCXCV. 

Dulce est desipere in loco. 

SOME folks are drunk, yet do not know it : 
So might not Bacchus give you law ? 
Was it a Muse, O lofty Poet, 

Or virgin of St, Cyr, you saw ? 
Why all this ftury? What's the matter, 

That oaks must come from Thrace to dance ? 
Must stupid stocks be taught to flatter ? 

And is there no such wood in France ? 
Why must the winds all hold their tongue ? 

If they a little breath should raise, 
Would that have spoiled the Poet's song, 

Or puff d away the Monarch's praise? 

Pindar, that eagle, mounts the skies. 
While Virtue leads the noble way : 

Too like a vulture Boileau flies. 
Where sordid Int'rest shows the prey. 

( B 
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Mais, 6 ma fiddle lyre ! 
Si, dans Tardeur qui m'inspire, 
Tu peux suivre mes transports, 
Les chesnes des monts de Thrace 
N'ont rien oiii que n'efface 
La douceur de tes accords. 

£st-ce Apollon & Neptune, 
Qui, sur ces rocs sourdlleux, 
Ont, compagnons de fortune, 
Basti ces murs orgueilleux ? 
De leur enceinte fameuse 
La Sambre, unie k la Meuse, 
Defend le &tal abord ; 
£t, par cent bouches horribles, 
L'airain sur ces monts terribles 
Vomit le fer & la mort. 

Dix mille vaillans Alcides 
Les bordant de toutes parts, 
D'^clairs au loin homicides 
Font petiller leurs remparts : 
£t, dans son sein infid^le. 
Par toute la terre y recMe 
Un feu prest k s'^lancer. 
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When once the Poet's honour ceases, 
From reason far his transports rove : 

And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. 

Neptune and Sol came from above, 

» 

Shap'd like Megrigny and Vauban : ^ 
They arm*d these rocks : then show*d old Jove 

Of Marli wood, the wondrous plan. 
Such walls, these three wise gods agreed. 

By human force could ne*er be shaken : 
But you and I in Homer read 

Of gods, as well as men, mistaken. 
Sambre and Maese their waves may join ; 

But ne'er can William's force restrain : 
Hell pass them both, who pass'd the Boyne : 

Remember this and arm the Seine. 

Full fifteen thousand lusty fellows 
With fire and sword the fort maintain ; 

Each was a Hercules, you tell us, 
Yet out they march'd like common men. 

Cannons above, and mines below. 

Did death and tombs for foes contrive : 

[1 Two celebrated engineers on the French aide.] 
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Qui, soadain per9ant son goufre, 
Onyre an sepulchre de soufre, 
A qniconque ose avancer. 

Namar, devant tes muiailles 
Jadis la Gr^ce eust, vingt ans, 
Sans fruit veu les fun^railles 
De ses plus fiers combattans. 
Quelle effiroyable Puissance 
Aujourdliuy pourtant s*avance, 
Preste ^ foudroyer tes monts ! 
Quel bruit, quel feu Tenvironne ! 
C*est Jupiter en personne, 
Ou c'est le vainqueur de Mons.^ 

N'en doutons point : c*est luy-mesme. 
Tout brille en luy ; tout est roy. 
Dans Bruxelles Nassau bl^me 
Commence k trembler pour toy. 
En vain il voit le BatUve, 
D^ormais docile esclSve, 
Rang^ sous ses ^tendars : 
En vain au Lion Belgique 

[^ Mods surrendered to Louis XIV. in April, 1691.] 
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Yet matters have been order'd so. 
That most of us are still alive. 

If Namur be compared to Troy ; 

Then Britain's boys excell*d the Greeks : 
Their siege did ten long years employ ; 

WeVe done our business in ten weeks. 
What godhead does so fast advance, 

With dreadful power those hills to gain ? 
*Tis little Will, the scourge of France ; 

No Godhead, but the first of men. 
His mortal arm exerts the power 

To keep ev*n Mons*s victor under : 
And that same Jupiter no more 

Shall firight the world with impious thunder. 

Our king thus trembles at Namur, 
Whilst Villeroy, who ne*er afraid is. 

To Bruxelles marches on secure. 
To bomb the monks, and scare the ladies. ^ 

After this glorious expedition, 
One battle makes the marshal great : 

\} While King WiUiam was carrying on the siege of 
Namur, Marshal Villeroy, in order to compel him to re- 
linquish his design, marched to Brussek and bombarded 
that town.] 
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II voit TAi^e Gennanique 
Uni sous le L^pards. 

Plein de la frayeur nouvelle, 
Dont ses sens sont agites, 
A son secours il appelle 
Les peuples les plus vant^z : 
Ceux-Ul viennent du rivage, 
Oil s'enorgueillit le Tage 
De Tor qui*l roule en ses eaux ; 
Ceux-ci, des champs oil la neige 
Des marais de la Norv^e 
Neuf mois couvre les roseaux. 

Mais qui fait enfler la Sambre ? 
Sous les Jumeaux efiray^z,* 
Des froids torrens de D^cembre 
Les champs par tout sont noyez. 
C^r^s s*enfuit ^plor^e 
De voir en proye k Bor^e 
Ses guerets d*epies charg^, 
£t, sous les umes fangeuses 
Des Hyades orageuses 
Tous ses tresors submergez. 

[^ Heavy rains fell in June, the month of the siege] 
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He must perform the king*s commission : 
Who knows, but Orange may retreat ? 

Kings are allow'd to feign the gout, 
Or be prevail'd with not to fight : 

And mighty Louis hop'd, no doubt, 
That William would preserve that right. 



From Seine and Loire, to Rhone and Po, 

See every mother*s son appear : 
In such a case ne'er blame a foe, 

If he betrays some little fear. 
He comes, the mighty Villeroy comes ; 

Finds a small river in his way ; 
So waves his colours, beats his drums. 

And thinks it prudent there to stay. 
The Gallic troops breathe blood and war : 

The Marshal cares not to march faster ; 
Poor Villeroy moves so slowly here, 

We fancied all, it was his master. 

Will no kind flood, no friendly rain 
Disguise the Marshal's plain disgrace ? 

No torrents swell the low Mehayne ? 
The world will say, he durst not pass. 
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D^ployez toutes vos rages, 
Princes, vents, peuples, frimats ; 
Ramassez tous vos nuages, 
Rassemblez tous vos soldats. 
Malgr^ Yous, Namur en poudre 
S'en va tomber sous la foudre 
Qui domta Lille, Courtray, 
Gand la superbe Espagnole, 
Saint-Omer, Bezan9on, D61e, 
Ypres, Mastricht, & Cambray. 

Mes presages s'accomplissent : 
II commence k chanceler ; 
Sous les coups qui retentissent 
Ses murs s'en vont s*^crouler. 
Mars en feu, qui les domine. 
Souffle k grand bruit leur ruine, 
Et les bombes, dans les airs 
Allant chercher le tonnerre 
Semblent, tombant sur la terre, 
Vouloir s'ouvrir les enfers. 

Accourez, Nassau, Bavi^re, 
De ces murs I'unique espoir : 
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Why will no Hyades appear. 

Dear Poet, on the banks of Sambre ? 
Just as they did that mighty year, 

When you tum'd June into December. 
The water-nymphs are too unkind 

To Villeroy ; are the land-nymphs so ? 
And fly they all, at once combined 

To shame a general, and a beau ? 

Truth, Justice, Sense, Religion, Fame, 

May join to finish William's story : 
Nations set free may bless his name ; 

And France in secret own his glory. 
But Ypres, Maestricht, and Cambray, 

Besan9on, Ghent, St. Omer, Lisle, 
Courtray, and D&le — ^Ye critics, say. 

How poor to this was Pindar's style ! 
With ekes and alsos tack thy strain. 

Great Bard ; and sing the deathless prince, 
Who lost Namur the same campaign. 

He bought Dixmuyd, and plundered Deynse. 

1*11 hold ten pound my dream is out : 
I'd tell it you, but for the rattle 
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A couvert d*une riviire 
Venez : vous pouvez tout voir. 
Consid^rez ces approches : 
Voyez grimper sur ces roches 
Ces athletes belliqueux ; 
Et dans les eaux, dans la flamme, 
Louis, ^ tout donnant Tame, 
Marcher, courir avec eux. 

Contemplez dans la tempeste, 
Qui sort de ces boulevars, 
La plume qui sur sa teste ^ 
Attire tous les regards. 
A cet astre redoubtable 
Toujours un sort favorable 
S'attache dans les combats : 
Et toujours avec la gloire 
Mars amenant la Victoire 
Vole, & le suit ^ grands pas. 

Grands d^fenseurs de PE^spagne, 
Montrez-vous ; il en est temps : 

[1 It was the custom of Louis XIV. to wear a white plum 
in battle.] 
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Of those confounded drums ; no doubt 

Yon bloody rogues intend a battle. 
Dear me ! a hundred thousand French 

With terror fill the neighboring field : 
While William carries on the trench, 

Till both the town and castle yield. 
Villeroy to Boufflers should advance, 

Says Mars, through cannons* mouths in fire ; 
Id est, one mareschal of France 

Tells t'other, he can come no nigher. 

Regain the lines the shortest way, 

Villeroy ; or to Versailles take post ; 
For, having seen it, thou canst say 

The steps, by which Namur was lost. 
The smoke and fiame may vex thy sight : 

Look not once back : but as thou goest, 
Quicken the squadrons in their flight, 

And bid the D — 1 take the slowest. 
Think not what reason to produce, 

From Louis to conceal thy fear : 
Hell own the strength of thy excuse ; 

Tell him that William was but here. 

Now let us look for Louis' feather. 
That us'd to shine so like a star : 
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Courage ; vers la M^hagne 
Voilk vos drapeaux flottans. 
Jamais ses ondes craintives 
N'ont yeO sur leurs foibles rives 
Tant de guerriers s'amasser. 
Conrez done : qui vous retarde ? 
Tout Tunivers vous regarde : 
N*osez-vous la traverser ? 

Loin de fermer le passage 
A vos nombreux bataillons, 
Luxembourg a du rivage 
Recul^ ses pavilions. 
Quoy 1 leur seul aspect vous glace ! 
Oil sont ces chefs pleins d'audace, 
Jadis si prompts k marcher. 
Qui devoient, de la Tamise, 
£t de la Drive soOmise, 
Jusqu'k Paris nous chercher ? 

Cependant I'effiroy redouble 
Sur les ramparts de Namur : 
Son gouvemeur, qui se trouble, 
S*enfuit sous son dernier mur. 
D^jk jusques k ses portes 
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The gen*rals could not get together, 
Wanting that influence, great in war. 

O Poet 1 thou hadst been discreeter, 
Hanging the Monarch's hat so high, 

If thou hadst dubb*d thy star, a meteor, 
That did but blaze, and rove, and die. 

To animate the doubtful fight, 

Namur in vain expects that ray : 
In vain France hopes, the sickly light 

Should shine near William's fuller day. 
It knows Versailles, its proper station ; 

Nor cares for any foreign sphere : 
Where you see Boileau's constellation, 

Be sure no danger can be near. 

The French had gather*d all their force ; 

And William met them in their way : 
Yet off they brushM, both foot and horse. 

What has friend Boileau left to say ? 
When his high Muse is bent upon*t. 

To sing her king — ^that great commander. 
Or on the shores of Hellespont, 

Or in the valleys near Scamander ; 
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Je voy monter nos cohortes, 
La flamme & le fer en main : 
£t sur les monceaux de piques, 
De corps morts, de rocs, de briques, 
S'ouvrir un large chemin. 

C'en est fait : je viens d*entendre 
Sur ces rochers ^perdus 
Battre un signal pour se rendre. 
Le feu cesse : ils sont rendus. 
D^pouillez votre arrogance, 
Fiers ennemis de la France ; 
£t, d^sormais gracieux, 
Allez k Liege, k Bruxelles, 
Porter les humbles nouvelles 
De Namur pris k vos yeux. 
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Would it not spoil his noble task. 

If any foolish Phrygian there is, 
Impertinent enough to ask, 

How far Namur may be from Paris ? 

Two stanzas more before we end, 

Of death, pikes, rocks, arms, bricks, and fire : 
Leave them behind you, honest friend ; 

And with your countrymen retire. 
Your ode is spoilt ; Namur is freed ; 

For Dixmuyd something yet is due : 
So good Count Guiscard may proceed ; ^ 

But Boufflers, Sir, one word with you. — 

'Tis done. In sight of these commanders, 

Who neither fight, nor raise the siege, 
The foes of France march safe through Flanders ; 

Divide to Bruxelles, or to Liege. 
Send, Fame, this news to Trianon, 

That Boufflers may new honours gain : 
He the same play by land has shown, 

As Tourville did upon the main,* 

[1 Guiscard commanded the town, Boufflers the citadel, 
of Namur.] 

[^ Tourville had been defeated by Admiral Russell three 
years before at la Hogue.] 
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Yet is the marshal made a peer ! 

O William, may thy arms advance ; 
That he may lose Dinant next year, 

And so be constable of France. 
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CUpiD TURNED STROLLER. 

FROM ANACREON, ODE III. 

AT dead of night, when stars appear, 
And strong Bootes turns the Bear ; 
When mortals sleep their cares away, 
Fatigu'd with labours of the day, 
Cupid was knocking at my gate ; 
Who's there ! says I, who knocks so late, 
Disturbs my dreams, and breaks my rest ? 

fear not me, a harmless guest, 
He said, but open, open, pray ; 
A foolish child, I've lost my way. 
And wander here this moonlight night. 
All wet and cold, and wanting light. 
With due regard his voice I heard, 
Then rose, a ready lamp prepar'd, 
And saw a naked boy below, 

With wings, a quiver, and a bow ; 
In haste I ran, unlocked my gate, 
Secure and thoughtless of my fate ; 

1 set the child an easy chair 

c 
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Against the fire, and dried his hair ; 
Brought friendly cups of cheerful wine. 
And warm'd his little hands with mine. 
All this I did with kind intent ; 
But he, on wanton mischief bent, 
Said, Dearest friend, this bow you see. 
This pretty bow belongs to me : 
Observe, I pray, if all be right ; 
I fear the rain has spoil*d it quite. 
He drew it then, and straight I found 
Within my breast a secret wound. 
This done, the rogue no longer staid. 
But leapt away, and laughing said, 
" Kind host, adieu ! we now must part ; 
Safe is my bow, but sick thy heart." 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, 

WHO WAS FOND OF FORTUNE-TELLING. 

YOU, Madam, may with safety go, 
Decrees of destiny to know ; 
For at your birth kind planets reign'd. 
And certain happiness ordain'd : 
Such charms as yours are only given 
To chosen favourites of heaven. 

But such is my uncertain state, 
'Tis dangerpus to try my fate ; 
For I would only know from art 
The future motions of your heart. 
And what predestinated doom 
Attends my love for years to come ; 
No secrets else, that mortals learn. 
My care deserve, or life concern : 
But this will so important be, 
I dread to search the dark decree ; 
For, while the smallest hope remains, 
Faint joys are mingled with my pains ; 
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Vain distant views my fancy please. 
And give some intermitting ease : 
But should the stars too plainly show 
That you have doom'd my endless woe. 
No human force, or art, could bear 
The torment of my wild despair. 

This secret then I dare not know. 
And other truths are useless now. 
What matters, if unblest in love. 
How long or short my life will prove ? 
To gratify what low desire. 
Should I with needless haste inquire. 
How great, how wealthy, I shall be ? 
Oh I what is wealth or power to me ! 
If I am happy, or undone. 
It must proceed from you alone. 
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ADRIANI MORIENTIS AD ANIMAM 

SUAM. 

ANIMULA, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis. 
Quae nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula? 
Nee, ut soles, dabis joca.* 

BY MONSIEUR FONTENELLE, 

MA petite ame, ma mignonne, 
Tu t'en vas done, ma fille, et Dieu S9ache 
oil tu vas : 
Tu pars seulette, nue et tremblotante, Helas ! 
Que deviendra ton humeur folichonne ? 
Que deviendront tant de jolis ^bats ? 

IMITATED. 

POOR little, pretty, fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together ? 

[1 Johnson, writing to Boswell in 1780, after Beauclerk's 
death, sorrowfully s^;>plied this line to his dead firiend. 
"Poor dear Beauclerk — nec^ ui soles^ dabis joca.** (Birk- 
beck Hill's Boswell^ 1887, iii. 420.)] 
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And dost thou prune thy trembling wing ; 
To take thy flight thoa know*st not whither? 

Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly 

Lies all neglected, all forgot : 
And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 

Thou dread'st and hop'st thou know'st not what. 
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TO A CHILD OF QUALITY, 

FIVE YEARS OLD, THE AUTHOR SUPPOS'D 

FORTY. 

LORDS, knights, and 'squires, the numerous 
band. 
That wear the fair Miss Maiy*s ^ fetters. 
Were summoned by her high command. 
To show their passions by their letters. 

My pen among the rest I took, 
Lest those bright eyes that cannot read 

Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The power they have to be obeyed. 

Nor quality, nor reputation. 

Forbid me yet my flame to tell. 
Dear five-years-old befriends my passion. 

And I may write till she can spell. 

[i Nothing is known of this fortunate ''child of quality." 
The early editors suppose her to have belonged to the 
Dorset family.] 
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For, while she makes her silkworms beds 
With all the tender things I swear ; 

Whilst all the house my passion reads 
In papers round her baby's hair ; 

She may receive and own my flame, 

For, though the strictest prudes should know it. 
Shell pass for a most virtuous dame. 

And I for an unhappy poet 

Then too, alas I when she shall tear 
The lines some younger rival sends. 

She'll give me leave to write, I fear. 
And we shall still continue friends. 

For, as our different ages move, 

'Tis so ordain'd, (would Fate but mend it I) 
That I shall be past making love. 

When she begins to comprehend it 
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THE LADY^S LOOKING-GLASS.» 

CELIA and I the other day 
Walk'd o'er the sand-hills to the sea : 
The setting sun adom'd the coast. 
His beams entire, his fierceness lost : 
And, on the surfaice of the deep, 
The winds lay only not asleep : 
The nymph did like the scene appear, 
Serenely pleasant, calmly fair : 
Soft fell her words, as flew the aii^. 
With secret joy L heard her say. 
That she would never miss one day 
A walk so fine, a sight so gay. 

But, oh the change I the winds grow high ; 
Impending tempests charge the sky ; 
The lightning flies ; the thunder roars ; 
And big waves lash the frightened shores. 
Struck with the horror of the sight. 
She turns her head, and wings her flight ; 
And trembling vows, she'll ne'er again 
Approach the shore, or view the main. 

[1 This is said to be an imitation of Moschus.] 
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Once more at least look back, said I ; 
Thyself in that large glass descry : 
When thou art in good humour drest ; 
When gentle reason rules thy breast ; 
The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as thee : 
'Tis then, that with delight I rove 
Upon the boundless depth of love ; 
I bless my chain ; I hand my oar ; 
Nor think on all I left on shore. 

But when vain doubt, and groundless fear 
Do that dear foolish bosom tear ; 
When the big lip, and wat*ry eye 
Tell me, the rising storm is nigh : 
*Tis then, thou art yon angry main, 
Deform'd by winds, and dash'd by rain ; 
And the poor sailor, that must try 
Its fury, labours less than I. 

Shipwreck^, in vain to land I make ; 
While Love and Fate still drive me back : 
Forced to dote on thee thy own way, 
I chide thee first, and then obey. 
Wretched when from thee, vex*d when nigh, 
I with thee, or without thee, die. 
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A SONG. 

IN vain yoa tell your parting lover, 
You wish fair winds may waft him over. 
Alas ! what winds can happy prove, 
That bear me far from what I love ? 
Alas ! what dangers on the main 
Can equal those that I sustain. 
From slighted vows, and cold disdain ? 

Be gentle, and in pity choose 

To wish the wildest tempests loose : 

That, thrown again upon the coast. 

Where first my shipwrecked heart was lost, 

I may once more repeat my pain ; 

Once more in dying notes complain 

Of slighted vows, and cold disdain. 
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TO A LADY: 

SHE REFUSING TO CONTINUE A DISPUTE WITH 
MB, AND LEAVING ME IN THE ARGUMENT. 

AN ODE. 

SPARE, gen'rous Victor, spare the slave. 
Who did unequal war pursue ; 
That more than triumph he might have, . 
In being overcome by you. 

In the dispute whatever I said, ' 
My heart was by my tongue belied ; 

And in my looks you might have read 
How much I argu'd on your side. 

You, far from danger as from fear. 
Might have sustained an open fight : 

For seldom your opinions err ; 
Your eyes are alwa3rs in the right 

Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On Reason's force with Beauty's join*d ? 
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Could I their prevalence deny, 
I must at once be deaf and blind. 

Alas ! not hoping to subdue, 

I only to the fight aspired : 
To keep the beauteous foe in view 

Was all the glory I desired. 

But she, howe'er of vict*ry sure, 
Contemns the wreath too long delayed ; 

And, arm'd with more immediate power. 
Calls cruel silence to her aid. 

Deeper to wound, she shuns the fight : 
She drops her arms, to gain the field : 

Secures her conquest by her flight : 

And triumphs, when she seems to yield. 

So when the Parthian tum*d his steed. 
And from the hostile camp withdrew ; 

With cruel skill the backward reed 
He sent ; and as he fled, he slew.^ 

(1 " You wound, like Parthians^ while you fly, 
And kill with a Retreating Eye" 

Epiitle o/Hudtbras to kit Lady^ 1. 173.] 
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A SIMILK 

DEAR Thomas, didst thoa never pop 
Thy head into a tinman's shop? 
There, Thomas, didst thoa never see 
(*Tis but by way of simile) 
A squirrel spend his little rage. 
In jumping round a rolling cage ? 
The cage, as either side tum'd up, 
Striking a ring of bells a-top? — 

Mov*d in the orb, pleased with the chimes 
The foolish creature thinks he climbs : 
But here or there, turn wood or wire. 
He never gets two inches higher. 

So fares it with those merry blades. 
That frisk it under Pindus' shades. 
In noble songs, and lofty odes. 
They tread on stars, and talk with gods ; 
Still dancing in an airy round. 
Still pleas'd with their own verses' sound 
Brought back, how fast soe'er they go. 
Always aspiring, alwajrs low. 
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AN ENGLISH PADLOCK. 

MISS DANAE, when fair and young, 
(As Horace has divinely sung ^ ) 
Could not be kept from Jove's embrace 
By doors of steel, and walls of brass. 
The reason of the thing is clear ; 
Would Jove the naked truth aver : 
Cupid was with him of the party, 
And show'd himself sincere and hearty : 
For, give that whipster but his errand. 
He takes my Lord Chief Justice' warrant ; 
Dauntless as death away he walks ; 
Breaks the doors open ; snaps the locks ; 
Searches the parlour, chamber, study ; 
Nor stops till he has culprit's body. 

Since this has been authentic truth. 
By age deliver'd down to youth ; 
Tell us, mistaken husband, tell us. 
Why so mysterious, why so jealous ? 

[I Book iil. Ode z6.] 
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Does the restraint, the bolt, the bar 
Make us less Cttrious, her less £ur ? 
The spy, which does this treasure keep. 
Does she ne*er say her prayers, nor sleep ? 
Does she to no excess incline ? 
Does she fly music, mirth, and wine ? 
Or have not gold or flattery power 
To purchase one unguarded hour ? 

Your care does farther yet extend : 
That spy is guarded by your friend. — 
But has this friend nor eye, nor heart ? 
May he not feel the cruel dart. 
Which, soon or late, all mortals fed ? 
May he not, with too tender zeal. 
Give the fair prisoner cause to see. 
How much he wishes she were free ? 
May he not craftily infer 
The rules of friendship too severe. 
Which chain him to a hated trust : 
Which make him wretched, to be just ? 
And may not she, this darling she. 

Youthful and healthy, flesh and blood, 
Easy with him, ill us*d by thee. 

Allow this logic to be good ? 
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Sir, will your questions never end ? 
I trust to neither spy nor friend. 
In short, I keep her from the sight 
Of every human face. — She'll write. — 
From pen and paper she's debarr*d. — 
Has she a bodkin and a card ? 
She'll prick her mind. — She will, you say : 
But how shall she that mind convey ? 
I keep her in one room : I lock it : 
The key (look here) is in this pocket. 
The key-hole, is that left ? Most certain. 
She'll thrust her letter through — Sir Martin. 

Dear angry Friend, what must be done ? 
Is there no way ? — ^There is but one. 
Send her abroad ; and let her see. 
That all this mingled mass, which she, 
Being forbidden, longs to know. 
Is a dull farce, an empty show. 
Powder, and pocket-glass, and beau ; 
A staple of romance and lies. 
False tears, and real perjuries : 
Where sighs and looks are bought and sold ; 
And love is made but to be told . . . 
And youth, seduc'd from friends and fame, 

D 
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Must giye up age to want and shame. 
Let her behold the frantic scene, 
The women wretched, false the men : 
And when, these certain ills to shun, 
She would to thy embraces run ; 
Receive her with extended arms : 
Seem more delighted with her charms : 
Wait on her to the Park and play : 
Put on good humour ; make her gay : 
Be to her virtues very kind ; 
Be to her faults a little blind ; 
Let all her wa}^ be unconfin*d ; 
And clap your Padlock — on her mind. 
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IN IMITATION OF ANACREON. 

LET 'em censure : what care I ? 
The herd of critics I defy. 
Let the wretches know, I write. 
Regardless of their grace, or spite. 
No, no : the fair, the gay, the young 
Govern the numbers of my song. 
All that they approve is sweet : 
And all is sense, that they repeat. 

Bid the warbling Nine retire : 
Venus, string thy servant's lyre : 
Love shall be my endless theme : 
Pleasure shall triumph over Fame : 
And when these maxims I decline, 
Apollo, may thy fate be mine : 
May I grasp at empty praise ; 
And lose the Nymph, to gain the Bays. 
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AN ODE. 

THE merchant, to secure liis treasure, 
Convejrs it in a borrowed name : 
Euphelia serves to grace my measure ; 
But Cloe is my real flame. 

My softest verse, my darling lyre, 

Upon Euphelia's toilet lay ; 
When Cloe noted her desire, 

That I should sing, that I should play. 

My lyre I tune, my voice I raise ; 

But with my numbers mix my sighs : 
And whilst I sing Euphelia^s praise, 

I fix my soul on Clocks eyes. 

Fair Cloe blush*d : Euphelia fi:own*d : 
I sung and gaz*d : I play'd and trembled : 

And Venus to the Lioves around 
Remarked, how ill we all dissembled. 
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WRITTEN IN THE BEGINNING OF 

MEZERAVS HISTORY OF 

FRANCE.^ 

WHATE*ER thy countrymen have done 
By law and wit, by sword and gun. 
In thee is faithfully recited : 
And all the living world, that view 
Thy work, give thee the praises due, 
At once instructed and delighted. 

Yet for the fame of all these deeds. 
What beggar in the Ittvalides, 

With lameness broke, with blindness smitten, 
Wish'd ever decently to die. 
To have been either Mezeray, 

Or any monarch he has written ? 

[} Francois Eudes du Mezeray, whose Htstcry of Frtuict 
appeared in three volumes y^/ii^, Z643-X65X. Prior left his 
own copy to St. John's College, but the editor is informed 
by the librarian, Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, that it contains no 
MS. yerses.] 
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It strange, dear author, yet it true is, 
That, down from Pharamond to Louis, 

All covet life, yet call it pain : 
All feel the ill, yet shun the cure : 
Can sense this paradox endure ? 

Resolve me, Cambray,^ or Fontaine. 

The man in graver tragic known 
(Though his best part long since was done) 

Still on the stage desires to tarry : 
And he who play*d the Harlequin, 
After the jest still loads the scene. 

Unwilling to retire, though weary. ^ 

[1 F^n^on was Archbishop of Cambray.] 
P See Introduction, pp. Ixviii-bdx.] 
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THE CHAMELEON. 

AS the Chameleon, who is known 
To have no colours of his own 5 
But borrows from his neighbour's hue 
His white or black, his green or blue ; 
And struts as much in ready light, 
Which credit gives him upon sight : 
As if the rainbow were in tail 
Settled on him, and his heirs male ; 
So the young 'squire, when first he comes 
From country school to Will's or Tom's : 
And equally, in truth, is fit 
To be a statesman or a wit ; 
"V^thout one notion of his own. 
He saunters wildly up and down ; 
Till some acquaintance, good or bad, 
Takes notice of a staring lad ; 
Admits him in among the gang : 
They jest, reply, dispute, harangue ; 

\} Two noted coffee-houses. Will's was in Covent Garden, 
Tom's in Comhill.] 
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He acts and talks, as they befriend him, 
Smear*d with the colours which they lend him. 

Thus merely, as his fortune chances, 
His merit or his vice advances. 

If haply he the sect pursues. 
That read and comment upon news ; 
He takes up their m3^terious face : 
He drinks his coffee without lace.^ 
This week his mimic-tongue runs o*er 
What they had said the week before ; 
His wisdom sets all Europe right. 
And teaches Marlborough when to fight 

Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit ; 
He loves cheap port, and double bub ; ^ 
And settles in the Hum-Drum club : 
He learns how stocks will fall or rise ; 
Holds poverty the greatest vice ; 

[1 i.e, Mrithout spirits. One of the maxims of Addison's 
citizen-oracle, Mr. Nisby {S/ectaior, 4 March, Z7X3) is 
" that laced Coffee is bad for the Head."] 

[2 Strong malt liquor.] 
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Thinks wit the bane of conversation ; 
And says that learning spoils a nation. 

But if, at first, he minds his hits, 
And drinks champagne among the wits ; 
Five deep he toasts the towering lasses ; 
Repeats you verses wrote on glasses ; ^ 
Is in the chair ; prescribes the law ; 
And lives with those he never saw. 

[1 It was a fashion of the clubs to write toasts on glasses. 
Examples are to be found in the works of Addison, Garth, 
Granville, Halifax, and others.] 
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CUPID MISTAKEN.' 

AS after dooq, one summer's day, 
Venus stood bathing in a river, 
Cupid a-sbooling went Ibat way. 

New strung his bow, new fill'd his quiver. 

With (kill he cho«e hb sharpest dart : 
With all his might his bow he drew : 

Swift to his beauteous parent's heart 
The too well-guided arrow Sew. 

I faint 1 I die I the goddess cried ; 

O cruel, couldst thou find none other 
To wreck thy spleen on ? Parricide 1 

Like Nero, thou hast stain thy mother. 

[1 Thisiione oTllic b»t tpedmcBiorthoKmrtliolDlicil 
piecct Ibat Jobnun diililcnl. Swift nlw Kemi lo gliuicc U 
it in Afelhi Eilict, 1730 -.— 
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Poor Cupid sobbing scarce could speak ; 

Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye : 
Alas ! how easy my mistake ! 

I took you for your likeness, Cloe. 
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A LOVER'S ANGER. 

AS Cloe came into the room t'other day, 
I peevish began ; Where so long could you 
stay? 
In your lifetime you never regarded your hour : 
You promis'd at two ; and (pray look, Child) 'tis 

four. 
A lady's watch needs neither figures nor wheels : 
'Tis enough, that 'tis loaded with bawbles and 

seals. 
A temper so heedless no mortal can bear — 
Thus far I went on with a resolute air. 
Lord bless me, said she ; let a body but speak : 
Here's an ugly hard rose-bud fall'n into my neck ; 
It has hurt me, and vex'd me to such a degree — 
See here ! for you never believe me ; pray see. 
On the left side my breast what a mark it has 

made ! 
So sa3dng, her bosom she careless display'd : 
That seat of delight I vnih. wonder survey'd, 
And forgot every word I design'd to have said. 
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THE QUESTION, TO LISETTA. 

WHAT nymph should I admire, or trust, 
^ But Cloe beauteous, Cloe just ? 

\What njrmph should I desire to see. 
But her who leaves the plain for me ? 
To whom should I compose the lay, 
'^ But her who listens, when I play ? 
To whom, in song, repeat my cares, 
^ But her who in my sorrow shares ? 
6 I For whom should I the garland make, 
Xj But her who joys the gift to take, 
I * And boasts she wears it for my sake ? 
!*** In love am I not fully blest ? 
Lisetta, pr*ythee tell the rest. 



^ 

4 

^ 



u 
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LISETTA'S REPLY. 

SURE, Qoe just, and Cloe fair, 
Deserves to be your only care : 
But when you and she to-day 
Far into the wood did stray. 
And I happened to pass by, 
Which way did you cast your eye ? 
But when your cares to her you sing. 
Yet dare not tell her whence they spring ; 
Does it not more afflict your heart, 
That in those cares she bears a part ? 
When you the flowers for Cloe twine, 
Why do you to her garland join 
The meanest bud that falls from mine ? 
Simplest of swains ! the world may see, 
Whom Cloe loves, and who loves me. 
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THE GARLAND. 

THE pride of every grove I chose, 
The violet sweet, and lily fair, 
The dappled pink, and blushing rose, 
To deck my charming Cloe*s hair. 

At mom the nymph vouchsafd to place 
Upon her brow the various wreath ; 

The flowers less blooming than her face, 
The scent less fragrant than her breath 

The flowers she wore along the day : 
And every njrmph and shepherd said, 

That in her hair they looked more gay 
Than glowing in their native bed. 

Undrest at evening, when she found 
Their odours lost, their colours past ; 

She changed her look, and on the ground 
Her garland and her eye she cast. 
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That eye dropt sense distinct and clear. 
As any Muse's tongue coold speak. 

When from its lid a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. 

Dissembling what I knew too well. 
My Love, my Life, said I, explain 

This change of humour : pr'ythee, tell : 
That frdling tear — What does it mean ? 

She sigh'd ; she smil'd : and to the flowers 
Pointing, the lovely moralist said : 

See, friend, in some few fleeting hours. 
See yonder, what a change is made. 

Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 
And that of beauty are but one : 

At mom both flourish bright and gay. 
Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. 

At dawn poor Stella danc'd and sung ; 

The amorous youth around her bow'd ; 
At night her fatal knell was rung ; 

I saw, and kiss'd her in her shroud. 
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Such as she is, who died to-day, 
Such I, alas ! may be to-morrow ; 

Go, Damon, bid thy Muse disj^y 
The justice of thy Cloe's sorrow. 



THE LADY WHO OFFERS HER 
LOOKING GLASS TO VENUS.^ 

VENUS, take my votive glaas ; 
Since I am not what I was. 
What finom this day I shall be, 
Venusy let me never see. 

\S After Plato. Set Intsodvctkw, ^ bcv. n.] 



£ 
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ANSAVER TO CLOE JEALOUS. 

DEAR Cloe, how blubber'd is that pretty face 
Thy cheek all on fire, and thy hair al 
uncurl'd : 
Pr'ythee quit this caprice; and (as old Falstai 
says)* 
Let us e'en talk a little like folks of this world. 

How canst thou presume, thou hast leave to destroy 
The beauties, which Venus but lent to th] 
keeping? 

Those looks were design*d to inspire love and joy 
More ordinary eyes may serve people forweeping 

To be vext at a trifle or two that I writ. 
Your judgment at once, and my passion yoi 
wrong: 
You take that for fact, which will scarce be foun< 
wit: 
Odds life ! must one swear to the truth of ; 
song? 

• "^ P To Pistol. See Second Part of King Henry IV, 

Act v., Sc. 3.] 
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What I speak, my fair Cloe, and what I write, 
shows 
The difference there is betwixt Nature and Art : 
I court others in verse ; but I love thee in prose : 
And they have my whimsies ; but thou hast my 
heart. 

The god of us verse-men (you know, Child) the 
sun. 

How after his journeys he sets up his rest : 
If at morning o'er earth 'tis his fancy to run ; 

At night he declines on his Thetis's breast. 

So when I am wearied with wandering all day, 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come : 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way ; ^ 
They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 

Then finish, dear Cloe, this pastoral war ; 

And let us, like Horace and Lydia, agree : 
For thou art a girl so much brighter than her, 

As he was a poet sublimer than me.^ 



<« 



My heart with her but as guest-Mrise sojoum'd. 
And now to Helen it is home retum'd. 
There to remain." 

Midsummer Nighf 5 Dream^ Act iii., Sc. a.] 
P The grammatical lapse in these last two lines perhaps 
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WRITTEN AT PARIS, MDCC, 

IN THS BEGINNING OP ROBBE'S GEOGRAPHY.^ 

OF all that William rules, or Robbe 
Describes, great Rhea, of thy globe ; 
When or on post-horse, or in chaise* 
With mnch expense, and little ease* 
My destined miles I shall have gone* 
By Thames or Maese, by Po or Rhone, 
And found no foot of earth my own ; ^ 
Great Mother, let me once be able 
To have a garden, house, and stable ; 
That I may read, and ride, and plant, 
Superior to desire, or want ; 

calls for correction ; but many readers will probably agree 
with Moore (Diary , Nov. z8z8) " that it is far prettier as it 
is.** '* Nothing (he says truly) can be more gracefully light 
and gallant than this little poem."] 

[^ Jacques Robbe (1643-1721), " inginieur et giogntphe 
du Roiy* published in 1678 a Mithode pour apprvndre 
faciUment la Giographie. It was in 2 vols., 8vo, and had 
a great success.] 

s " And find no spot of all the world my own." Gold- 
smith, The Traveller^ I 30.] 
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And as health fails, and 3rears increase^ 
Sit down, and think, and die in peace. 
Oblige thy favourite undertakers 
To throw me in but twenty acres : 
This number sure they may allow ; 
For pasture ten, and ten for plough : 
'TIS all that I would wish, or hope. 
For me and John, and Nell, and Crop. 

Then, as thou wilt, dispose the rest 
(And let not Fortune spoil the jest) 
To those, who at the market-rate 
Can barter honour for estate. 

Now if thou grant'st me my request, 
To make thy votary truly blest. 
Let curst revenge, and saucy pride 
To some bleak rock far off be tied ; 
Nor e*er approach my rural seat. 
To tempt me to be base and great. 

And, Goddess, this kind office done, 
Charge Venus to command her son 
(Wherever else she lets him rove) 
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To shun my house, and field, and grove ; 
Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. 

Hear, gracious Rhea, what I say : 
And Thy Petitioner shall pray. 
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MERRY ANDREW. 

SLY Merry Andrew, the last Southwark Fair 
(At|Barthormew he did not much appear : 
So peevish was the edict of the Mayor) 
At Southwark therefore as his tricks he show'd, 
To please our masters, and his friends, the crowd ; 
A huge neat's tongue he in his right hand held : 
His left was with a good black pudding fill'd. 
With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 
The clownish mimic traverses the stage : 
Why how now, Andrew ! cries his brother droll. 
To-day's conceit, methinks, is something dull : 
Come on. Sir, to our worthy friends explain, 
What does your emblematic worship mean ? 
Quoth Andrew ; Honest English let us speak : 
Your emble — (what d'ye call't) is heathen Greek. 
To tongue or pudding thou hast no pretence : 
Learning thy talent is, but mine is sense. 
That busy fool I was, which thou art now ; 
Desirous to correct, not knowing how : 
With very good design, but little wit. 
Blaming or praising things, as I thought fit. 
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I for this conduct had what I deserved ; 
And dealing honestly, was almost starv*d. 
Bat, thanks to my indo^nt stars, I eat ; 
Since I have found the secret to be great. 
O, dearest Andrew, says the humUe droll. 
Henceforth may I obey, and thou control ; 
Provided thou impart thy useful skilL— 
Bow then, says Andrew ; and, for once, I wilL— 
Be of your patron's mind, whatever he says ; 
Sleep very much ; think little ; and talk less ; 
Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong. 
But eat your pudding, slave; and hold your 
tongue. 

A reverend prelate stopp'd his coach and six. 
To laugh a little at our Andrew's tricks. 
But when he heard him give this golden rule. 
Drive on (he cried) ; this fellow is no fool. 
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AN EPIGRAM. 

TO John I ow'd great obligation ; 
But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation : 
Sure John and I are more than quit^ 



ANOTHER. 

YES, every poet is a fool : 
By demonstration Ned can show it 
Happy, could Ned*s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet. 



ANOTHER. 

THY nags (the leanest things alive), 
So very hard thou lov'st to drive, 
I heard thy anxious coachman say, 
It costs thee more in whips than hay. 

^ From Martial.] 
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TO A PERSON WHO WROTE ILL, 

AND SPOKE WORSE AGAINST MB. 

LIE, Philo, untonch'd on my peaceable shelf ; 
Nor take it amiss, that so little I heed thee : 
I've no envy to thee, and some love to myself : 
Then why should I answer ; since first I must 
read thee ? 

Drunk with Helicon's waters and double brew'd 
bub,» 

Be a linguist, a poet, a critic, a wag ; 
To the solid delight of thy well-judging dub. 

To the damage alone of thy bookseller Brag. 

Pursue me with satire : what harm is there in't ? 

But from all viva voce reflection forbear : 
There can be no danger from what thou shalt 
print; 
There may be a little from what thou may'st 
swear. 

[^ See note, p. 50.] 
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HER RIGHT NAME. 

AS Nancy at her toilet sat, 
Admiring this, and blaming that ; 
Tell me, she said : but tell me true ; 
The nymph who could your heart subdue, 
'What sort of charms does she possess ? 
Absolve me, fair one : I'll confess ; 
With pleasure I replied. Her hair. 
In ringlets rather dark than fair. 
Does down her ivory bosom roll. 
And, hiding half, adorns the whole. 
In her high forehead's fair half round 
Love sits in open triumph crown*d : 
He in the dimple of her chin. 
In private state by friends is seen. 
Her eyes are neither black nor gray ; 
Nor fierce, nor feeble is their ray ; 
Their dubious lustre seems to show 
Something that speaks nor yes nor no. 
Her lips no living bard, I weet, 
May say, how red, how round, how sweet 
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Old Homer only could indite 
Their vagrant grace, and soft delight : 
They stand recorded in his book, 
When Helen smil*d, and Hebe spoke — 
The gipsy, taming to her glass. 
Too plainly shoMr'd she knew the face ; 
And which am I most like, she said, . 
Your Cloe, or your Nut-brown Maid ? ^ 

\} One of phot's longer poems, Htnry and Emma^ not 
here reprinted, is a pftn4)lurase of tiie fine old ballad of The 
Nnt-browH Maui,} 
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A REASONABLE AFFLICTION. 



o 



|N his death-bed poor ImStm fies ; 
His qxMBC is m de^Hor : 
With frequent sofas, and mntnal 
Tliey both express thdr cazc. 



A different canse, sijs Pazsoo Sly, 
The same eflfect may give: 

Poor Lnbin feais that he diall die ; 
Hb wife, that he may Kre. 
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PHILLIS'S AGE. 

T T OW old may Phillis be, you ask, 
■*■ •*• Whose beauty thus all hearts engages ? 
To answer is no easy task : 
For she has really two ages. 

Stiff in brocade, and pinch*d in stays. 
Her patches, paint, and jewels on ; 

All day let envy view her face. 
And Phillis is but twenty-one. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid aside. 

At night astronomers agree, 
The evening has the day belied ; 

And Phillis is some forty-three. 
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AN EPIGRAM. 

WRITTEN TO THE DUKE DE NOAILLES. 

VAIN the concern which you express, 
That uncalled Alard will possess 
Your house and coach, both day and night, 
And that Macbeth was haunted less 
By Banquo's restless spright. 

With fifteen thousand pounds a year. 
Do you complain, you cannot bear 

An ill, you may so soon retrieve ? 
Good Alard, faith, is modester 

By much, than you believe. 

Lend him but fifty louis-d'or ; 
And you shall never see him more ; 

Take the advice ; Probatum est. 
Why do the gods indulge our store, 

But to secure our rest ? 



SELBCTED POBltS OF 



THE THIEF AND THE CORDELIER: 

A BALLAD. TO THB TUNE OF KINO JOHN AND 
THB ABBOT OF CANTSRBUBV. 



theGrire, 
The btal retie&t of th' nnfoitniiate brave : 
Where bonoor and justice most oddlj contiibate. 
To cue heroes' pains b; a halter and gibbet, 

t3€ny Jawn, 4evm, lUf 4trry doom. 

There death breaks the shackles iriijch fbice had 

And the hangman completes what the judge but 

There the sqniie of the pad, and the kn^ht of the 
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Find their pains no more balk'd, and their hopes 
no more crossed. 

Derry down^ &c. 

Great claims are there made, and great secrets are 

known; 
And the king, and the law, and the thief has his 

own ; 
Bat my hearers cry out ; What a deuce dost thou 

ail? 
Cut off thy reflections, and give us thy tale. 

Derry dcwn, &c. 

Twas there, then, in civil respect to harsh laws, 
And for want of false witness to back a bad 

cause, 
A Norman, though late, was obliged to appear ; 
And who, to assist, but a grave Cordelier ? 

Derry down, &c. 

The 'squire, whose good grace was to open the 

scene, 
Seem*d not in great haste, that the show should 

begin : 

F 
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Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart ; 
And often took leave : but was loth to depart. 

Deny dovm, &c. 



What frightens you thus, my good son ? says the 

priest: 
You murder'd, are sorry, and have been confess*d. 
O father 1 my sorrow will scarce save my bacon : 
For 'twas not that I murder'd, but that I was taken. 

Deny down, &c. 

Pugh I prithee ne'er trouble thy head with such 

fancies : 
Rely on the aid you shall have from St. Francis ; 
If the money you promis'd be brought to the chest. 
You have only to die : let the church do the rest 

Deny down, &c. 

And what will folks say, if they see you afraid ? 
It reflects upon me, as I knew not my trade : 
Courage, friend ; to-day is your period of sorrow ; 
And things will go better, believe me, to-morrow. 

Deny down, &c. 
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To-morrow ? our hero replied in a fright : 

He that's hang-d before noon, ought to think of 

to-night. 
Tell your beads, quoth the priest, and be fairiy 

truss'd up. 
For you surely to-night shall in Paradise sup. 

Derry doum^ &c. 

Alas ! quoth the *squire, however sumptuous the treat, 
ParbUu ! I shall have little stomach to eat : 
I should therefore esteem it great favour and grace, 
Would you be so kind, as to go in my place. 

Derry downy &c. 

That I would, quoth the father, and thank you to 

boot ; 
But our actions, you know, with our duty must suit. 
The feast, I proposed to you, I cannot taste ; 
For this night, by our order, is mark'd for a fast. 

Derry dovnty &c. 

Then turning about to the hangman, he said ; 
Dispatch me, I prithee, this troublesome blade ; 
For thy cord, and my cord both equally tie ; 
And we live by the gold for which other men die. 

Derry down^ &c. 
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AN EPITAPH. 

" Stet quicunque volet potens 

Aulae culmine lubrico, &c." Sbnbca. 

INTERRED beneath this marble stone 
Lie sauntering Jack and idle Joan. 
While rolling threescore years and one 
Did round this globe their courses run ; 
If human things went ill or well ; 
If changing empires rose or fell ; 
The morning past, the evening came. 
And found this couple still the same. 
They walked and eat, good folks : what then ? 
Why then they walk'd and eat again : 
They soundly slept the night away ; 
They did just nothing all the day ; 
And having buried children four. 
Would not take pains to try for more : 
Nor sister either had, nor brother ; 
They seem*d just tallied for each other. 

Their moral and economy 
Most perfectly they made agree : 
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Each virtue kept its proper bound, 
Nor trespassed on the other's ground. 
Nor fame, nor censure they regarded ; 
They neither punish'd nor rewarded. 
He car*d not what the footmen did ; 
Her maids she neither prais'd nor chid ; 
So every servant took his course ; 
And bad at first, they all grew worse. 
Slothful disorder fiUM his stable ; 
And sluttish plenty deck'd her table. 
Their beer was strong ; their wine was port ; 
Their meal was large ; their grace was short. 
They gave the poor the remnant meat, 
Just when it grew not fit to eat. 

They paid the church and parish rate ; 
And took, but read not the receipt : 
For which they claim their Sunday's due. 
Of slumbering in an upper pew. 

No man's defects sought they to know ; 
So never made themselves a foe. 
No man's good deeds did they commend ; 
So never rais'd themselves a friend. 
Nor cherish'd they relations poor : 
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That might decrease their present store : 
Nor bam nor house did they repair ; 
That might oblige their future heir. 

They neither added nor confounded ; 
They neither wanted nor abounded. 
Each Christmas they accounts did clear, 
And wound their bottom round the year. 
Nor tear nor smile did they employ 
At news of public grief, or joy. 
When bells were rung, and bonfires made, 
If ask'd, they ne*er denied their aid ; 
Their jug was to the ringers carried. 
Whoever either died, or married. 
Their billet at the fire was found. 
Whoever was deposed, or crown*d. 

Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wise ; 
They would not learn, nor could advise : 
Without love, hatred, joy, or fear, 
They led — a kind of — as it were : 
Nor wish'd, nor car'd, nor laugh'd, nor cried 
And so they liv*d, and so they died. 
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PROTOGENES AND APELLES.^ 

WHEN poets wrote, and painters drew, 
As nature pointed out the view ; 
Ere Gothic forms were known in Greece, 
To spoil the well-proportion'd piece ; 
And in our verse ere monkish rhjrmes 
Had jangled their fantastic chimes ; 
Ere on the flowery lands of Rhodes 
Those knights had fix'd theic dull abodes. 
Who knew not much to paint or write, 
Nor car*d to pray, nor dar'd to fight ; 
Protogenes, historians note, 
Liv*d there, a burgess, scot and lot ; 
And, as old Pliny's writings show, 
Apelles did the same at Co. 
Agreed these points of time and place. 
Proceed we in the present case. 

Piqued by Protogenes's fame. 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came, 

P Set Note H.] 
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To see a rivml and a friend, 
Prepar'd to oensare, or oommeiid ; 
Here to absolve, and there object. 
As art with candour might direct 
He sails, he lands, he comes, he rings ; 
His servants follow with the things : 
Appears the govemante of th' house ; 
(For such in Greece were much in use :) 
If young or handsome, yea or no, 
Concerns not me or thee to know. 

Does 'squire Protogenes live here ? 
Yes, sir, says she, with gracious air. 
And courtesy low ; but just call*d out 
By lords peculiarly devout, 
Who came on purpose, sir, to borrow 
Our Venus, for the feast to-morrow 
To grace the church : 'tis Venus' day : 
I hope, sir, you intend to stay. 
To see our Venus : 'tis the piece 
The most renown'd throughout all Greece, 
So like the original, they say : 
But I have no great skill that way. 
But, sir, at six ('tis now past three) 
Dromo must make my master's tea : 
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At six, sir, if you please to come, 
You'll find my master, sir, at home. 

Tea, says a critic, big with laughter. 
Was found some twenty ages after ; 
Authors, before they write, should read ; 
*Tis very true ; but we*ll proceed. 

And, sir, at present will you please 
To leave your name ? — Fair maiden, yes. 
Reach me that board. No sooner spoke 
But done. With one judicious stroke. 
On the plain ground Apelles drew 
A circle regularly true ; 
And will you please, sweetheart, said he. 
To show your master this from me ? 
By it he presently will know. 
How painters write their names at Co. 

He gave the panel to the maid. 
Smiling and court'sying, sir, she said, 
I shall not fail to tell my master : 
And, sir, for fear of all disaster, 
I'll keep it my ownself : safe bind. 
Says the old proverb, and safe find. 
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So, sir, as sure as key or lock — 
Your servant, sir — at six o'clock. 

Again at six Apelles came, 
Found the same prating civil dame. 
Sir, that my master has been here, 
Will by the board itself appear. 
If from the perfect line he found. 
He has presumed to swell the round, 
Or colours on the draught to lay, 
'Tis thus (he ordered me to say) 
Thus write the painters of this isle : 
Let those of Co remark the style. 

She said ; and to his hand restored 
The rival pledge, the missive board. 
Upon the happy line were laid 
Such obvious light, and easy shade. 
That Paris* apple stood confest. 
Or Leda's ^;g, or Cloe*s breast. 

Apelles view'd the finished piece : 
And live, said he, the arts of Greece ! 
However Protogenes and I 
May in our rival talents vie ; 
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Howe'er our works may have express*d 
Who truest drew, or colour'd best. 
When he beheld my flowing line, 
He found at least I could design : 
And from his artful round, I grant, 
That he with perfect skill can paint. 

The dullest genius cannot fail 
To find the moral of my tale : 
That the distinguish*d part of men, 
With compass, pencil, sword, or pen. 
Should in life's visit leave their name. 
In characters, which may proclaim. 
That they with ardour strove to raise 
At once their art's, and country's praise ; 
And in their working took great care. 
That all was full, and round, and fair. 



FOR MY OWN TOMBSTONE. 

TO me 'twas given to die : to thee 'tis given 
To live : alas I one moment sets us even. 
Mark ! how impartial is the will of Heaven ! 
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THE FEMALE PHAETON. 

THUS Kitty,^ beautiful and young, 
And wild as colt untam'd, 
Bespoke the Fair from whence she sprung, 
With little rage inflam'd : 

Inflam'd with rage at sad restraint. 
Which wise mamma ordain*d ; 

And sorely vext to play the saint. 
Whilst wit and beauty reign'd : 



(( 



Shall I thumb holy books, coniin'd 
With Abigails, forsaken ? 
Kitty's for other things design'd. 
Or I am much mistaken. 

** Must Lady Jenny ^ frisk about. 
And visit with her cousins ? 

At balls must she make all the rout, 
And bring home hearts by dozens ? 

P Lady Catherine Hyde. See Note I.] 
[3 Lady Jane Hyde, her elder sister.] 
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"What has she better, pray, than I, 

What hidden charms to boast, 
That all mankmd for her should die ; 

Whilst I am scarce a toast ? 

'* Dearest mamma ! for once let me, 

Unchained, my fortune try ; 
I'll have my earl as well as she,^ 

Or know the reason why. 

" 1*11 soon with Jenny's pride quit score. 

Make all her lovers fall : 
They'll grieve I was not loos'd before ; 

She, I was loos'd at all." 

Fondness prevailed, mamma gave way ; 

Kitty, at heart's desire, 
Obtain'd the chariot for a day. 

And set the world on fire. 

\y Lady Jane Hyde married the Earl of Essex.] 
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THE CONVERSATION. 

IT always has been thought discreet 
To know the company you meet ; 
And sure there may be secret danger 
In talking much before a stranger. 
"Agreed: What then?" Then drink your ale 
1*11 pledge you, and repeat my tale. 

No matter where the scene is fixt : 
The persons were but oddly mixt ; 
When sober Damon thus began 
(And Damon is a clever man), 
"I now grow old ; but still, from youth. 
Have held for Modesty and Truth ; 
The men, who by these sea-marks steer, 
In life's great voyage never err : 
Upon this point I dare defy 
The world ; I pause for a reply.** 

" Sir, either b a good assistant,*' 
Said one who sat a little distant : 
'* Truth decks our speeches and our books ; 
And Modesty adorns our looks : 
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But farther prc^ess we must take ; 
Not only bom to look and speak : 
The man must act. The Stagyrite 
Says thus, and says extremely right : 
Strict justice is the sovereign guide, 
That o*er our actions should preside : 
This Queen of Virtues is confest 
To regulate and bind the rest. 
Thrice happy if you once can find 
Her equal balance poise your mind : 
All different graces soon will enter, 
like lines concurrent to their centre." 

'Twas thus, in short, these two went on. 
With YEA and nay, and pro and con. 
Through many points divinely dark, 
And Waterland assaulting Clarke ; ^ 
Till, in theology half lost, 
Damon took up the Evening Post ; 
G>nfounded Spain, composed the North, 
And deep in politics held forth. 

" Methlnks we're in the like condition, 
As at the Treaty of Partition : 

[1 Dr. Daniel Waterland, Archdeacon of Middlesex, op- 
posed Dr. Clarke and the Arian party.] 
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That stroke, for all King William's care, 

Begat another tedious war. 

Matthew, who knew the whole intrigue, 

Ne*er much approv'd that mystic league : 

In the vile Utrecht Treaty too. 

Poor man ! he found enough to do. 

Sometimes to me he did apply ; 

But Down-right Dunstable was I,^ 

And told him where they were mistaken, 

And counselled him to save his bacon : ' 

But (pass his politics and prose) 

I never herded with his foes ; 

Nay, in his verses, as a friend, 

I still found something to commend. 

Sir, I excused his Nut-brown Maid^ 

Whate'er severer critics said : 

Too far, I own, the girl was tried : 

The women all were on my side. 

For Alma I retum'd him thanks ; 

I lik'd her with her little pranks : 

Indeed, poor Solomon in rhyme 

Was much too grave to be sublime." * 

[1 i.e. — "thoroughly plain-spoken," in allusion to the 
proverb^" as plain as Dunstable highway." (Halliwell.)] 
p See note, p. 70.] 
p See Introduction, pp. xv., liii.] 
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Pindar and Damon scorn transition. 
So on he ran a new division ; 
Till, out of breath, he tum*d to spit ; 
(Chance often helps us more than wit.) 
T'other that lucky moment took. 
Just nickM the time, broke in, and spoke. 

" Of all the gifts the gods afford 
(If we may take old Tully's word) 
The greatest is a friend ; whose love 
Knows how to praise, and when reprove : 
From such a treasure never part. 
But hang the jewel on your heart : 
And, pray, sir (it delights me), tell ; 
You know this Author mighty well ? " 
"Know him ! d'ye question it? Odds-fish ! 
Sir, does a beggar know his dish ? 
I lov'd him ; as I told you, I 
Advis'd him — " Here a stander-by 
Twitch'd Damon gently by the cloak. 
And thus unwilling silence broke ; 
'* Damon, 'tis time we should retire : 
The man you talk with is Mat. Prior." 

Patron thro' life, and from thy birth my friend, 

G 
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Dorset ! ^ to thee this Fable let me send : 
With Damon's lightness weigh thy solid worth : 
The foil is known to set the diamond forth : 
Let the feign'd'tale this real moral give. 
How many Damons, how few Dorsets, live I 

W Lionel, Earl of Dorset and Middlesex, son of Prior's 
first patron.] 
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DOWN-HALL : 

A BALLAD. TO THE TUNE OF KING JOHN AND 
THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY.^ 

I SING not old Jason, who travelled through 
Greece, 
To kiss the fair maids, and possess the rich Fleece ; 
Nor sing I iEneas, who, led by his mother. 
Got rid of one wife, and went far for another. 

Deny down^ down, hey derry down. 

Nor him who through Asia and Europe did roam, 
Ulysses by name, who ne'er cried to go home, 
But rather desir'd to see cities and men. 
Than return to his farms, and converse with old 
Pen. 

Hang Homer and Virgil ! their meaning to seek, 
A man must have pok'd into Latin and Greek ; 

^ Down-Hall, in Essex, was purchased for Prior by Lord 
Harley. {See Note K.)] 
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Those who love their own tongae, we have reason 

to hope, 
Have read them translated by Dryden and Pope. 

But I sing of exploits that have lately been done 
By two British heroes, called Matthew and John : ^ 
And how they rid friendly from fine London tO¥m, 
Fair Essex to see, and a place they call Down. 

Now ere they went out you may rightly suppose 

How much they discoursed both in prudence and 
prose; 

For, before this great journey was throughly con- 
certed, 

Full often they met, and as often they parted. 

And thus Matthew said, Look you here, my friend 

John, 
I fairly have travell'd years thirty and one ; 
And, though I still carried my sovereign's 

warrants, 
I only have gone upon other folks' errands. 



[1 Mr. Prior, and Mr. John Morley, of Halstead, in 
Essex, Lord Harley's Agent.] 
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And now in this journey of life I would have 

A place where to bait, 'twixt the court and the 

grave: 
"Where jojrful to live, not unwilling to die — 
Gadzooks ! I have just such a place in my eye. 

There are gardens so stately, and arbours so thick, 
A portal of stone, and a fabric of brick : 
The matter next week shall be all in your power ; 
But the money, gadzooks ! must be paid in an 
hour. 

For things in this world must by law be made 

certain : 
We both must repair unto Oliver Martin ; ^ 
For he is a lawyer of worthy renown 
I'll bring you to see, he must fix you at Down. 

Quoth Matthew, I know, that, from Berwick to 

Dover, 
YouVe sold all our premises over and over : 
And now, if your buyers and sellers agree. 
You may throw all our acres into the South Sea. 

^ Oliver Martin, " of the Middle Temple," is referred to 
in Prior's Will as Lord Harley's Lawyer.] 
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But a word to the purpose : to-morrow, dear friend. 
We'll see, what to-night you so highly commend ; 
And, if with a garden and house I am blest. 
Let the Devil and Coningsby ^ go with the rest. 

Then answer'd Squire Morley ; Pray get a calash. 
That in summer may bum, and in winter may 

splash ; 
I love dirt and dust ; and 'tis always my pleasure, 
To take with me much of the soil that I measure. 

But Matthew thought better: for Matthew thought 

right, 
And hired a chariot so trim and so tight. 
That extremes both of winter and summer might 

pass : 
For one window was canvas, the other was glass. 

Draw up, quoth friend Matthew ; pull down, quoth 
friend John, 

[I Lord Coningsby was one of the members of the com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, who examined Mr. Prior at the 
accession of George I. From the account given by Mr. 
Prior of what then passed, he appears to have been very 
roughly treated by that nobleman. (Note to Edition of 
1779-)] 
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We shall be both hotter and colder anon. 

ThnSy talking and scolding, they forward did speed ; 

And Ralpho pac'd by, under Newman the Swede. 

Into an old inn did this equipage roll. 
At a town they call Hodson, the sign of the Bull, 
Near a n]miph with an urn, that divides the high- 
way. 
And into a puddle throws mother of tea. ^ ^ 

Come here, my sweet landlady, pray how d'ye do ? 
Where is Cicely so cleanly, and Prudence, and 

Sue? 
And where is the widow that dwelt here below ? 
And the ostler that sung about eight years ago ? 

And where is your sister, so mild and so dear ? 
Whose voice to her maids like a trumpet was- 

clear. 
By my troth! she replies, you grow younger, I 

think : 
And pray. Sir, what wine does the gentleman 

drink ? 

[1 ^^^NoteL, The BuU at HoddesdoH.] 
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Why now let me die. Sir, or live upon trust, 
If I know to which question to answer you first : 
Why things, since I saw you, most strangely have 

varied. 
The ostler is hang*d, and the widow is married. 

And Prue left a child for the parish to nurse ; 
And Cicely went off with a gentleman's purse ; 
And as to my sister, so mild and so dear. 
She has lain in the churchyard full many a year. 

Well, peace to her ashes ! what signifies grief? 
She roasted red veal, and she powder'd lean beef : ^ 
Full nicely she knew to cook up a fine dish ; 
For tough were her pullets, and tender her fish. 

For that matter. Sir, be you 'squire, knight, or 

lord, 
1*11 give you whate*er a good inn can afford : 
I should look on myself as unhappily sped. 
Did I yield to a sister, or living, or dead. 

Of mutton a delicate neck and a breast 

Shall swim in the water in which they were drest ; 

[1 Powder'd beef = salted beef.] 



/ 
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And, because you great folks are with rarities 

taken. 
Addle-eggs shall be next course, toss*d up with 

rank bacon. 

Then supper was serv'd, and the sheets they were 

laid ; 
And Morley most lovingly whisper'd the maid. 
The maid I was she handsome ? why truly so-so. 
But what Morley whisper'd we never shall know. 

Then up rose these heroes as brisk as the sun, 
And their horses, like his, were prepared to run. 
Now when in the morning Matt ask'd for the 

score, 
John kindly had paid it the evening before. 

Their breakfast so warm to be sure they did eat, 

A custom in travellers mighty discreet ; 

And thus with great friendship and glee they 

went on. 
To find out the place you shall hear of anon, 

Call'd Down, down^ hey deny down. 

But what did they talk of from morning till noon ? 
Why, of spots on the sun, and the man in the 
moon ; 
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Oi the Czar's gentle temper, the stocks in the 
city, 

The wise men of Greece, and the Secret Com- 
mittee. 

So to Harlow ^ they came ; and, hey ! where are 

you all? 
Show us into the parlour, and mind when I 

call ; 
Why, your maids have no motion, your men have 

no life J 
Well, master, I hear you have buried your wife. 

Come this very instant, take care to provide 

Tea, sugar, and toast, a horse and a guide. 

Are the Harrisons here, both the old and the 

young ? 
And where stands fair Down, the delight of my 

song? 

'squire, to the grief of my heart I may say, 

1 have buried two wives since you travell'd this 

way ; 

[I Harlow lies between Hoddesdon and Hatfield Broad 
Oak.] 
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And the Harrisons both may be presently here ; 
And Down stands, I think, where it stood the last 
year. 

Then Joan brought the tea-pot, and Caleb the 

toast ; 
And the wine was froth*d out by the hand of mine 

host; 
But we clear*d our extempore banquet so fast, 
That the Harrisons both were forgot in the 

haste. 

Now hey for Down- Hall ! for the guide he was 

got; 
The chariot was mounted ; the horses did trot ; 
The guide he did bring us a dozen miles round ; 
But oh ! all in vain : for no Down could be found. 

thou popish guide, thou hast led us astray ! 
Says he. How the devil should I know the 

way? 

1 never yet travelled this road in my life ; 

But Down lies on the left, I was told by my 
wife. 
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Thy wife, answer'd Matthew, when she went 

abroad. 
Ne'er told thee of half the by-ways she had trod : 
Perhaps she met friends, and brought pence to thy 

house. 
But thou shalt go home without ever a souse. ^ 

What is this thing, Morley, and how can you 

mean it ? 
We have lost our estate here, before we have 

seen it. 
Have patience, soft Morley in anger replied : 
To find out our way, let us send o£f our guide. 

O here I spy Down, cast your eye to the west, 
Where a windmill so stately stands plainly confest. 
On the west, replied Matthew, no windmill I find ; 
As well thou mayst tell me, I see the west wind : 

Now pardon me, Morley, the windmill I spy. 
But, faithful Achates, no house is there nigh. 
Look again, says mild Morley ; gadzooks ! you 

are blind : 
The mill stands before : and the house lies behind. 

\S Souse = sou,\ 
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O, now a low niin'd white shed I discern, 
Untird and unglaz'd ; I believe *tis a bam. 
A bam 1 why you rave : 'tis a house for a squire, 
A justice of peace, or a knight of our shire. 

A house should be built, or with brick, or with 

stone. 
Why 'tis plaster and lath ; and I think that's all 

one ; 
And such as it is, it has stood with great fame. 
Been called a hall, and has given its name 

To Down, dow>?y hey derry doram, 

Morley ! O Morley 1 if that be a hall, 

The fame with the building will suddenly fall — 
With your friend Jemmy Gibbs * about buildings 

agree ; 
My business is land ; and it matters not me. 

1 wish you could tell what a deuce your head 

ails : 
I show'd you Down- Hall ; did you look for Ver- 
sailles? 

\S James Gibbs, the Architect. {See Notb M.)] 
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Then take house and hxm as John Ballet ^ will let 

you. 
For better for worse, as I took mj Dame Betty. 

And now. Sir, a word to the wise is enough : 

You'll make very little of all your old stuff : 

And to build at your age, by my troth, you grow 

simple ! 
Are you yoimg and rich, like the master of 

Wimple ? * 

If you have these whims of apartments and gardens, 
From twice fifty acres you'll ne'er see five 

farthings : 
And in yours I shall find the true gentleman's fate ; 
Ere you finish your house, you'll have spent your 

estate. 

Now let us touch thumbs, and be friends ere we 

part. 
Here, John, is my thumb. And here. Mat, is my 

heart. 

P- From whom Down- Hall was purchased.] 
p Lord Harley, a^erwards Edward Elarl of Oxford. 
Wimpolc, in Cambridge, was part of the fortune which Lady 
Harley derived from her father, the Duke of Newcastle. 
(Pope's Letters^ by El win and Courthope, iii., 209.)] 
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To Halstead I speed ; and you go back to town. 
Thus ends the first part of the ballad of Down.* 

Derry doTVUy down^ hey derry down* 



EPITAPH. EXTEMPORE. 

NOBLES and Heralds, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior ; 
The son of Adam and of Eve, 

Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher ? * 

[1^ No second part is known to exist. (See letter of John 
Morley, Junr., in Prior's Miscellaneous Works^ 1740, ii., 
xci.)] 

[5? See Note N.] 
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THE REMEDY WORSE THAN THE 

DISEASE. 

I SENT for RadcUffe; > was so ill. 
That other doctors gave me over : 
He felt my pulse, prescribed his pill, 
And I was likely to recover. 

But, when the wit began to wheeze. 
And wine had warm*d the politician, 

Cur*d yesterday of my disease, 
I died last night of my physician. 

[1 Dr. John Radcliffe, i65o-i7Z4,founder of the Radcliflfe 
Library at Oxford.] 
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ON BISHOP ATTERBURY'S BURYING 

THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 

MDCCXXI. 

** T HAVE no hopes," the duke he says, and dies ; 
-*• "In sure and certain hopes," the prelate cries : 
Of these two learned peers, I prithee, say, man. 
Who is the lying knave, the priest or la3nnan ? 
The duke he stands an infidel confest ; 
"He's our dear brother," quoth the lordly priest. 
The duke, tho' knave, still " brother dear," he 

cries; 
And who can say, the reverend prelate lies ? * 

[* John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, died 24 Februar>', 
X721. His epitaph in Westminster Abbey, b^inning — 

" Dubius^ sed turn improhus vixi^ 
Incertus morior—'* 

was judiciously edited by Bishop Atterbury.] 



H 
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DAPHNE AND APOLLO: 

IMITATED FROM THE FIRST BOOK OF OVID*S 
METAMORPHOSES. ^ 
" Njnnpha, preoor, Penei, mane.**— 

APOLLO. 

ABATE, fair fugitive, abate thy speed, 
Dismiss thy fears, and turn thy beauteous 
head; 
With kind regard a panting lover view ; 
Less swiftly fly, less swiftly I'll pursue : 
Pathless, alas ! and rugged is the ground. 
Some stone may hurt thee, or some thorn may 
wound. 

DAPHNE. {Aside,) 
This care is for himself, as sure as death ! 
One mile has put the fellow out of breath ; 
He'll never do, I'll lead him t'other round ; 
Washy he is, perhaps not over sound. 

[1 Pope much admired this. Si)eaking to Spcnce of Prior's 
unpublished MSS. in the hands of his secretary, Adrian 
Drift, he said, "I remember there was a dialogue of about 
two hundred verses, between Apollo and Daphne, which 
pleased me as much as anjrthing of his I ever read." (Spence 
by Singer, 1858, pp. 36-7.)] 
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APOLLO. 

You fly, alas ! not knowing whom you fly ; 
Nor ill-bred swain, nor rusty clown, am I : 
I Claros isle and Tenedos command 

DAPHNE. 

Thank you : I would not leave my native land. 

APOLLO. 

What is to come, by certain arts I know. 

DAPHNE. 

Pish ! Partridge ^ has as fair pretence as you. 

APOLLO. 

Behold the beauties of my locks 

DAPHNE. 

A fig! 

That may be counterfeit, a Spanish wig. 
Who cares for all that bush of curling hair, 
Whilst your smooth chin is so extremely bare ? 

APOLLO. 

I sing 

DAPHNE. 

That never shall be Daphne's choice : 

Syphacio had an admirable voice. 

[I John Partridge, the " cobbler, starmonger and quack " 
who afforded so much amusement to Swift and the wits in 
1708. He is buried in Mortlake Churchyard.] 
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APOLLO. 

Of every herb I tell the mystic power ; 
To certain health the patient I restore ; 
Sent for, caress'd 

DAPHNE. 

Ours is a wholesome air ; 

You*d better go to town, and practise there : 
For me, I've no obstructions to remove : 
I'm pretty well, I thank your father Jove : 
And physic is a weak ally to love. 

APOLLO. 

For learning fam'd, fine verses I compose. 

DAPHNE. 

So do your brother quacks and brother beaux. 
Memorials only, and reviews, write prose. 

APOLLO. 

From the bent yew I send the pointed reed. 
Sure of its aim, and fatal in its speed. 

DAPHNE. 

Then, leaving me, whom sure you would not kill, 
In yonder thicket exercise your skill : 
Shoot there at beasts : but for the human heart, 
Your cousin Cupid has the only dart. 

APOLLO. 

Yet turn, O beauteous maid ! yet deign to hear 
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A love-sick deity's impetuous prayer 5 

O let me woo thee as thou wouldst be woo'd 1 

DAPHNE. 

First, therefore, don't be so extremely rude. 

Don't tear the hedges down, and tread the clover^ 

Like a hol^oblin, rather than a lover. 

Next to my father's grotto sometimes come ; 

At ebbing-tide he always is at home.^ 

Read the Courant with him, and let him know 

A little politics, how matters go 

Upon his brother rivers, Rhine or Po. 

As any maid or footman comes or goes, 

Pull off your hat, and ask how Daphne does : 

These sort of folks will to each other tell, 

That you respect me ; that, you know, looks well. 

Then, if you are, as you pretend, the god 

That rules the day, and much upon the road. 

You'll find a hundred trifles in your way, 

That you may bring one home from Africa : 

Some little rarity, some bird, or beast ; 

And now and then a jewel from the east ; 

A lacquer'd cabinet, some china-ware. 

You have them mighty cheap at Pekin fair ! 

Next, not a bene, you shall never rove, 

[\ Daphne was the daughter of the river-god, Peneus.] 
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Nor take example by your father Jove. 

Last, for the ease and comfort of my life, 

Make me your (lord ! what startles you ?) your 

wife. 
I*m now (they say) sixteen, or something more ; 
We mortals seldom live above fourscore : 
Fourscore ; you're good at numbers, let us see. 
Seventeen suppose, remaining sixty-three ; 
Aye, in that span of time you*ll bury me. 
Mean time, if you have tumult, noise, and strife, 
(Things not abhorrent to a married life,) 
They'll quickly end, you'll see ; what signify 
A few odd years to you that never die ? 
And, after all, you're half your time away. 
You know your business takes you up all day ; 
And, coming late to bed, you need not fear, 
Whatever noise I make, you'll sleep, my dear ! 
Or, if a winter -evening should be long. 
E'en read your physic -book, or make a song. 
Your steeds, your wife, diachylon, and rhyme, 
May take up any honest godhead's time. 
Thus, as you like it, you may love again. 
And let another Daphne have her reign. 
Now love, or leave, my dear ; retreat, or follow : 
I Daphne (this premised) take thee Apollo. 
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And may I split into ten thousand trees, 
If I give up on other terms than these I 

She said ; but what the amorous god replied 
(So fate ordain'd) is to our search denied ; 
By rats, alas I the manuscript is eat, 
O cruel banquet ! which we all regret.^ 
Bavius, thy labours must this work restore ; 
May thy good-will be equal to thy power ! 

[1 *' Rats half the manuscript have eat : 
Dire hunger I which we still regret." 

AlmUy Canto i., p. 126.] 
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THE SECRETARY. 

WRITTEN AT THE HAGUE, MDCXCVI. 

WHILE with labour assiduous due pleasure I 
mix. 
And in one day atone for the business of six, 
In a little Dutch-chaise on a Saturday night. 
On my left hand my Horace, a njrmph on my right : 
No mimoire to compose, and no Post-Boy to move. 
That on Sunday may hinder the softness of love ; 
For her, neither visits, nor parties of tea, 
Nor the long-winded cant of a dull refugee. 
This night and the next shall be hers, shall be 

mine. 
To good or ill fortune the third we resign : 
Thus scorning the world, and superior to fate, 
I drive on my car in professional state. 
So with Phia through Athens Pisistratus rode ; 
Men thought her Minerva, and him a new god. 
But why should I stories of Athens rehearse, 
Where people knew love, and were partial to 

verse ; 
Since none can with justice my pleasures oppose, 
In Holland half drown'd in interest and prose ? 
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By Greece and past ages what need I be tried, 
When the Hague and the present are both on my 

side? 
And is it enough for the joys of the day, • 
To think what Anacreon or Sappho would say ? 
When good Vandergoes, and his provident Vrow, 
As they gaze on my triumph, do freely allow. 
That, search all the province, you'll find no man 

dar\s 
So blest as the Englishen Heer Secretdris. 



BIBO AND CHARON. 

WHEN Bibo thought fit from the world to 
retreat, 
As full of champagne as an egg's full of meat. 
He wak'd in the boat ; and to Charon he said. 
He would be row*d back, for he was not yet dead. 
Trim the boat, and sit quiet, stem Charon replied : 
You may have forgot, you were drunk when you 
died. 
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VENUS'S ADVICE TO THE MUSES. 

THUS to the Muses spoke the C3rprian dame ; 
" Adorn my altars, and revere my name. 
My son shall else assume his potent darts, 
Twang goes the bow, my girls; have at your 

hearts 1 " 
The Muses answer'd, " Venus, we deride 
The vagrant's malice, and his mother's pride ; 
Send him to nymphs who sleep on Ida's shade, 
To the loose dance, and wanton masquerade ; 
Our thoughts are settled, and intent our look. 
On the instructive verse, and moral book ; 
On female idleness his power relies ; 
But, when he finds us studying hard, he flies." 
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CUPID TURNED PLOUGHMAN. 



FROM MOSCHUS.^ 



HIS lamp, his bow, and quiver, laid aside, 
A rustic wallet o'er his shoulders tied, 
Sly Cupid, alwa3rs on new mischief bent, 
To the rich field and furrow*d tillage went ; 
Like any ploughman toil'd the little god. 
His tune he whistled, and his wheat he sow'd ; 
Then sat and laugh'd, and to the skies above 
Raising his eye, he thus insulted Jove : 
Lay by your hail, your hurtful storms restrain, 
And, as I bid you, let it shine or rain. 
Else you again beneath my yoke shall bow, 
Feel the sharp goad, and draw the servile plough ; 
What once Europa was, Nannette is now. 

[1 Idyll viii. The reader may, if he please, compare this 
with the version by Mr. Ernest Myers in Lang's Theo- 
crituSt Bion and Moschtts^ 1880.] 
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THE OLD GENTRY. 

THAT all from Adam first b^;an, 
None but ungodly Woolston ^ doubts ; 
And that his son, and his son*s son, 
Were all but ploughmen, clowns, and louts. 

Each, when his rustic pains began, 

To merit pleaded equal right ; 
Twas only who left off at noon, 

Or who went on to work till night. 

But coronets we owe to crowns, 
And favour to a court's affection ; 

By nature we are Adam's sons. 
And sons of Anstis ^ by election. 

P William Woolston, d. 1733. " An impious madman 
(says a note to the Dunciad) who wrote in a most insolent 
style against the Miracles of the Gospel in the year 1726, etc." 
Swift, in the Verses on his oivn Death, speaks of Woolston's 
works as studied by courtiers and coimtry members, and 
adds — 

" Those maids of honour who can read 
Are taught to use them for their creed."] 
[2 Garter King at Arms. " Venus shall give him Form, 
and A nstis Birth " — is a line of Pope's Imitations 0/ Horace, 
Ep. I, vi.] 
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Kingsale ! eight hundred years have roU'd, 
Since thy forefathers held the plough ; 

When this shall be in story told, 
Add) that my kindred do so now. 

The man who by his labour gets 
His bread, in independent state, 

Who never begs, and seldom eats, 
Himself can fix or change his fate. 



\ 
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FOR MY OWN MONUMENT. 

AS doctors give physic by way of prevention. 
Mat, alive and in health, of his tombstone 
took care ; ' 
For delays are unsafe, and his pious intention 
May haply be never fulfilled by his heir. 

Then take Mat's word for it, the sculptor is paid. 
That the figure b fine, pray believe your own 
eye; 

Yet credit but lightly what more may be said. 
For we flatter ourselves, and teach marble to lie. 

Yet, counting as far as to fifty his years, 
His virtue and vice were as other men's are ; 

High hopes he conceived, and he smother'd great 
fears. 
In life party-colour'd, half pleasure, half care. 

Nor to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave, 
He strove to make interest and freedom agree ; 

[1 See Introduction, pp. xlii., xliii.] 
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In public employments industrious and grave. 
And alone with his friends, lord, how merry was 
he! 

Now in equipage stately, now humbly on foot, 
Both fortunes he tried, but to neither would 
trust ; 
And whirled in the round, as the wheel tum'd about. 
He found riches had wings, and knew man was 
but dust. 

This verse little-polish'd, though mighty sincere. 
Sets neither his titles nor merit to view ; 

It says that his relics collected lie here, 
And no mortal yet knows too if this may be true. 

Fierce robbers there are that infest the highway, 
So Mat. maybe killed, and his bones never found ; 

False witness at court, and fierce tempests at sea. 
So Mat. may yet chance to be hang'd, or be 
drown*d. 

If his bones lie in earth, roll in sea, fly in air. 
To Fate we must yield, and the thing is the same. 

And if passing thou giv'st him a smile, or a tear. 
He cares not — yet prithee be kind to his fame. 
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A LETTER ' 

TO THE HONOURABLE LADY MARGARET 
CAVENDISH HOLLES-HARLEYy WHEN A CHILD. ^ 

MY noble, lovely, little Peggy, 
Let this, my First-Epistle, beg ye. 
At dawn of mom, and close of even, 
To lifl your heart and hands to heaven. 
In double beauty say your prayer : 
Our Father first, then Notre Phre : 
And, dearest Child, along the day, 
In ev*ry thing you do and say, 
Obey and please my lord and lady. 
So God shall love, and angels aid ye. 

If to these precepts you attend. 
No Second-Letter need I send. 
And so I rest your constant friend. 

[1 See Note O, The Duchess of Portland.l 
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TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 

A TALE, 

ONCE on a time, in sunshine weather. 
Falsehood and Truth walk'd out together. 
The neighbouring woods and lawns to view, 
As opposites will sometimes do. 
Through many a blooming mead they past. 
And at a brook arriv'd at last. 
The purling stream, the margin green. 
With flowers bedeck*d, a vernal scene, 
Invited each itinerant maid. 
To rest a while beneath the shade. 
Under a spreading beech they sat. 
And pass'd the time with female chat ; 
Whilst each her character maintained ; 
One spoke her thoughts, the other feign*d. 

At length, quoth Falsehood, sister Truth 
(For so she call'd her from her youth). 
What if, to shun yon sultry beam, 
We bathe in this delightful stream ; 
The bottom smooth, the water clear, 

I 
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And there's no piying shepherd near? — 
With all my heart, the njnnph replied. 
And threw her snowy robes aside, 
Stript herself naked to the skin. 
And with a sprii^ leapt headlong in. 
Falsehood more leisurely nndrest. 
And, laying by her tawdry vest, 
Trick*d herself oat in Truth's array, 
And 'cross the meadows tript away. 

From this cnrst hour, the firandful dame 
Of sacred Truth usurps the name. 
And, with a vile, perfidious mind. 
Roams far and near, to cheat mankind ; 
False sighs suborns, and artful tears. 
And starts with vain pretended fears ; 
In visits, still appears most wise, 
And rolls at church her saint-like eyes ; 
Talks very much, plays idle tricks, 
While rising stock ^ her conscience pricks ; 
When being, poor thing, extremely gravell'd, 
She secrets op'd, and all unravell'd. 
But on she will, and secrets tell 
Of John and Joan, and Ned and Nell, 

\} South Sea, 1720.] 
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Reviling every one she knows, 
As fancy leads, beneath the rose. 
Her tongue, so voluble and kind, 
It always runs before her mind ; 
As times do serve, she slily pleads. 
And copious tears still show her needs, 
With promises as thick as weeds. — 
Speaks pro and con, is wondrous civil, 
To-day a saint, to-morrow devil. 

Poor Truth she stript, as has been said. 
And naked left the lovely maid. 
Who, scorning from her cause to wince, 
Has gone stark-naked ever since ; 
And ever naked will appear, 
Belov'd by all who Truth revere. 
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ALMA; OR, THE PROGRESS OF 
THE MIND. 

IN THREE CANTOS.^ 

Tliana >iX«c> ^"^ wi^vra rdm/i^ woik wna to fu|9iy* 
Tllona ykf 2| a>Jrymv trri rot yryvifMSva, 

Incert ap. Stobacum. 

CANTO I. 

MATTHEW » met Richard,* when or where 
From story is not mighty clear ; 
Of many knotty points they spoke, 
And pro and con by turns they took. 
Rats half the manuscript have eat : 
Dire hunger ! which we still regret. 
O ! may they ne'er again digest 
The horrors of so sad a feast 1 
Yet less our grief, if what remains, 

[1 Sm Note P, AlmaJ] 

[2 The author himself.] 

[' Mr. Richard Shelton, whom Prior names in his Will 
" his dear Friend, and old Companion." Several transla- 
tions by Shelton from TibuUus and Ovid are printed at pp. 
Ixvii-lxxxvii. of Prior's Miscellaneous IVorks, 1840, ii.] 
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Dear Jacob * by thy care and pains 

Shall be to future times convey'd. 

It thus begins : 
* * Here Matthew said, 

Alma in verse, in prose the mind, 

By Aristotle*s pen defin'd. 

Throughout the body squat or tall, 

Is, bona fide ^ all in all. 

And yet, slap-dash, is all again 

In every sinew, nerve, and vein ; 

Runs here and there, like Hamlet's ghost ; 

While every where she rules the roast. 

This system, Richard, we are told, 
The men of Oxford firmly hold. 
The Cambridge wits, you know, deny 
With ipse dixit to comply. 
They say (for in good truth they speak 
With small respect of that old Greek), 
That, putting all his words together, 
'Tis three blue beans in one blue bladder. 

Alma, they strenuously maintain. 
Sits cock-horse on her throne the brain ; 

[1 Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, who published Prior's 
Poems of 1709 and 1718.] 
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And from that seat of thought dispenses 
Her sovereign pleasure to the senses. 
Two optic nerves, they say, she ties, 
Like spectacles, across the eyes ; 
By which the spirits bring her word, 
Whene'er the balls are fix*d or stirr'd, 
How quick at park and play they strike ; 
The duke they court ; the toast they like ; 
And at St. James's turn their grace 
From former friends now out of place. 

Without these aids, to be more serious. 
Her power, they hold, had been precarious 
The eyes might have conspirM her ruin ; 
And she not known what they were doing. 
Foolish it had been, and unkind. 
That they should see, and she be blind. 

Wise nature likewise, they suppose. 
Has drawn two conduits down our nose : 
Could Alma else with judgment tell, 
When cabbage stinks, or roses smell ? 
Or who would ask for her opinion 
Between an oyster and an onion ? 
For from most bodies, Dick, you know, 
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Some little bits ask leave to flow ; 
And, as through these canals they roll, 
Bring up a sample of the whole ; 
Like footmen running before coaches. 
To tell the inn, what lord approaches. 

By nerves about our palate plac*d. 
She likewise judges of the taste : 
Else (dismal thought !) our warlike men 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne, 
And our ill-judging wives and daughters 
Mistake small beer for citron waters. 

Hence too, that she might better hear. 
She sets a drum at either ear ; 
And, loud or gentle, harsh or sweet. 
Are but th* alarums which they beat. 

Last, to enjoy her sense of feeling 
(A thing she much delights to deal in), 
A thousand little nerves she sends 
Quite to our toes and fingers' ends ; 
And these in gratitude again 
Return their spirits to the brain ; 
In which their figure being printed 
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(As just before, I think, I hinted). 
Alma infonn'd can try the case. 
As she had been upon the place. 

Thus, while the judge gives different journeys 
To country counsel and attomies. 
He on the bench in quiet sits. 
Deciding, as they bring the writs. 
The Pope thus prays and sleeps at Rome, 
And very seldom stirs from home : 
Yet, sending forth his holy spies, 
And having heard what they advise. 
He rules the church's blest dominions, 
And sets men's faith by his opinions. 

The scholars of the Stagyrite, 
Who for the old opinion fight, 
Would make their modem friends confess 
The difference but from more to less. 
The mind, say they, while you sustain 
To hold her station in the brain ; 
You grant, at least, she is extended : 
Ergo^ the whole dispute is ended. 
For till to-morrow should you plead. 
From form and structure of the head, 
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The mind as visibly is seen 

Extended through the whole machine. 

Why should all honour then be ta*en 

From lower parts to load the brain, 

When other limbs we plainly see, 

Each in his way, as brisk as he ? 

For music, grant the head receives it ; 

It is the artist's hand that gives it ; 

And, though the skull may wear the laurel, 

The soldier's arm sustains the quarrel. 

Besides, the nostrils, ears, and eyes. 

Are not his parts, but his allies ; 

E'en what you hear the tongue proclaim 

Comes ah origine from them. 

What could the head perform alone, 

If all their friendly aids were gone ? 

A foolish figure he must make ; 

Do nothing else but sleep and ache. 

Nor matters it, that you can show 
How to the head the spirits go ; 
Those spirits started from some goal. 
Before they through the veins could roll. 
Now, we should hold them much to blame, 
If they went back, before they came. 
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If, therefore, as we must suppose, 
They came from fingers, and from toes ; 
Or toes, or fingers, in this case, 
Of Num-scull*s self should take the place : 
Disputing fair, you grant thus much. 
That all sensation is but touch. 
Dip but your toes into cold water. 
Their correspondent teeth will chatter : 
And, strike the bottom of your feet. 
You set your head into a heat. 
The bully beat, and happy lover. 
Confess, that feeling lies all over. 

Note here, Lucretius dar^ to teach 
(As all our youth may learn from Creech) ' 
That eyes were made, but could not view ; 
Nor hands embrace, nor feet pursue : 
But heedless Nature did produce 
The members first, and then the use. 
What each must act was yet unknown. 
Till all is moved by chance alone. 



[I The Lucretius of Thomas Creech (1659-1700), published 
in 1682, was highly praised by Dryden, in the " Preface to 
the Second Miscellany." Waller also wrote him some highly 
commendatory verses.] 
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A man first builds a countiy-seat. 
Then finds the walls not good to eat. 
Another plants, and wondering sees, 
Nor books nor medals on the trees. 
Yet poet and philosopher 
Was he, who durst such whims aver. 
Blest, for his sake, be human reason, 
That came at all, though late in season. 

But no man sure e'er left his house. 

And saddled Ball with thoughts so wild. 
To bring a midwife to his spouse, 

Before he knew she was with child. 
And no man ever reaped his com. 

Or from the oven drew his bread. 
Ere hinds and bakers yet were born. 

That taught him both to sow and knead. 
Before they're ask'd, can maids refuse ? 
Can — Pray, says Dick, hold in your Muse. 
While you Pindaric truths rehearse. 
She hobbles in alternate verse. 
Verse I Mat replied ; is that my care ? 
Go on, quoth Richard, soft and fair. 

This looks, friend Dick, as Nature had 



\ 
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But exerds'd the salesman's trade ; 
As if she haply had set down. 
And cut out clothes for all the town ; 
Then sent them out to Monmouth-street,^ 
To try what persons they would fit ; 
But every free and licens'd tailor 
Would in this thesis find a failure. 
Should whims like these his head perplex. 
How could he work for either sex ; 
His clothes, as atoms might prevail. 
Might fit a pismire, or a whale. 
No, no ; he views with studious pleasure 
Your shape, before he takes your measure. 
For real Kate he made the bodice. 
And not for an ideal goddess. 
No error near his shopboard lurk'd : 
He knew the folks for whom he work'd ; 
Still to their size he aim'd his skill : 
Else, prithee, who would pay his bill ? 

Next, Dick, if chance herself should vary, 



[^ A street in St. Giles's noted for its old clothes shops. 
*' Thames Street gives cheeses, Covent Garden fruits ; 
Moorfields old books, and Monmouth Street old suits." 

Gay's Trivia^ Bk. ii., 11. 547-8. 
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Observe, how matters would miscarry : 
Across your eyes, friend, place your shoes ; 
Your spectacles upon your toes : 
Then you and Memmius shall agree. 
How nicely men would walk, or see. 

But wisdom, peevish and cross-grain'd. 
Must be oppos'd, to be sustained. 
And still your knowledge will increase. 
As you make other people's less. 
In arms and science 'tis the same ; 
Our rival's hurts create our fame. 
At Faubert's,^ if disputes arise 
Among the champions for the prize. 
To prove who gave the fairer butt, 
John shows the chalk on Robert's coat. 
So, for the honour of your book, 
It tells where other folks mistook : 
And, as their notions you confound. 
Those you invent get farther groimd. 

The commentators on old Ari- 
stotle ('tis urg'd) in judgment vary : 
They to their own conceits have brought 

[1 Monsieur, or Major, Faubcrt's riding academy. Fou- 
bert's Place in Regent Street marks its site. ] 
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The image of his general thought ; 

Just as the melancholic eye 

Sees fleets and armies in the sky ; 

And to the poor apprentice ear 

The bells sound, " Whittington lord mayor." 

The conjuror thus explains his scheme ; 

Thus spirits walk, and prophets dream ; 

North Britons thus have second-sight ; 

And Germans, free from gunshot, fight. 

Theodoret and Origen, 
And fifty other learned men. 
Attest, that, if their comments find 
The traces of their master's mind, 
Alma can ne'er decay nor die : 
This flatly t'other sect deny ; 
Simplicius, Theophrast, Durand, 
Great names, but hard in verse to stand. 
They wonder men should have mistook 
The tenets of their master's book ; 
And hold, that Alma yields her breath, 
O'ercome by age, and seiz'd by death. 
Now which were wise ? and which were fools ? 
Poor Alma sits between two stools : 
The more she reads, the more perplext : 
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The comment ruining the text : 
Now fears, now hopes, her doubtful fate : 
But, Richard, let her look to that — 
Whilst we our own affairs pursue. 

These different systems, old or new, 
A man with half an eye may see. 
Were only form'd to disagree. 
Now, to bring things to fair conclusion. 
And save much Christian ink's effusion, 
Let me propose a healing scheme. 
And sail along the middle stream : 
For, Dick, if we could reconcile 

Old Aristotle with Gassendus, 
How many would admire our toil ! 

And yet how few would comprehend us ! 

Here, Richard, let my scheme commence ; 
Oh ! may my words be lost in sense I 
While pleas'd Thalia deigns to write 
The slips and bounds of Alma's flight. 

My simple system shall suppose. 
That Alma enters at the toes ; 
That then she mounts by just degrees 
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Up to the ankles, legs, and knees ; 
Next, as the sap of life does rise. 
She lends her vigour to the thighs ; 
And, all these under-regions past 
She nestles somewhere near the waist ; 
Gives pain or pleasure, grief or laughter ; 
As we shall show at large hereafter. 
Mature, if not improv*d by time. 
Up to the heart she loves to climb ; 
From thence, compell'd by craft and age, 
She makes the head her latest stage. 

From the feet upward to the head^ 
Pithy and short, sa3rs Dick, proceed. 

Dick, this is not an idle notion ; 
Observe the progress of the motion. 
First, I demonstratively prove 
That feet were only made to move ; 
And legs desire to come and go. 
For they have nothing else to do. 

Hence, long before the child can crawl, 
He leams to kick, and wince, and sprawl : 
To hinder which, your midwife knows 
To bind these parts extremely close ; 
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Lest Alma, newly entered in. 

And stunn'd at her own christenix^s din, 

Fearful of future grief and pain, 

Should silently sneak out again. 

Full piteous seems young Alma's case ; 

As in a luckless gamester's place, 

She would not play, yet must not pass. 

Again ; as she grows something stronger, 
And master's feet are swath'd no longer, 
If in the night too oft he kicks. 
Or shows his locomotive tricks ; 
These first assaults fat Kate repa3rs him ; 
When half-asleep, she overlays him. 

Now mark, dear Richard, from the age 
That children tread this worldly stage. 
Broom-staff or poker they bestride. 
And round the parlour love to ride ; 
Till thoughtful father's pious care 
Provides his brood, next Smithfield £ur, 
With supplemental hobby-horses : 
And happy be their infant courses ! 

Hence for some years they ne'er stand still : 
Their legs, you see, direct their will ; 

K 
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From opening mom till setting sun. 
Around the fields and woods they run ; 
They frisk, and dance, and leap, and play. 
Nor heed what Freind ^ or Snape* can say. 

To her next stage as Alma flies. 
And likes, as I have said, the thighs. 
With sympathetic power she warms 
Their good allies and friends, the arms; 
While Betty dances on the green ; 
And Susan is at stool-ball' seen ; 
While John for nine-pins does declare ; 
And Roger loves to pitch the bar ; 
Both legs and arms spontaneous move ; 
Which was the thing I meant to prove. 

Another motion now she makes : 
O need I name the seat she takes ? 

[I Dr. Robert Freind, at this date Head Master of West- 
minster School. He wrote Prior's epitaph.] 

[3 Dr. Andrew Snape, d. 1742, one of Hoadly's adversaries 
in the Bangorian Controversy.] 

[S A game in which balls are driven from stool to stool. 
(Johnson.) Herrick mentions it : — 

" At stool-ball, Lucia, let us play, 

For sugar-cakes and wine ; 
Or for a tansie let us pay, 

Hie loss or thine, or mine."] 
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His thought quite changed the stripling finds ; 
The sport and race no more he minds ; 
Neglected Tray and Pointer lie 5 
And covies unmolested fly. 
Sudden the jocund plain he leaves, 
And for the n3nnph in secret grieves. 
In d3dng accents he complains 
Of cruel fires, and raging pains. 
The nymph too longs to be alone ; 
Leaves all the swains, and sighs for one. 
The n3rmph is warm'd with young desire. 
And feels, and dies to quench his fire. 
They meet each evening in Ae grove ; 
Their parley but augments their Iovq : 
So to the priest their case they tell : 
He ties the knot ; and all goes well. 

But, O my Muse, just distance keep ; 
Thou art a maid, and must not peep. 
In nine months time, the bodice loose. 
And petticoats too short, disclose 
That at this age the active mind 
About the waist lies most confin'd ; 
And that young life and quickening sense 
Spring from his influence darted thence. 
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So fiEom the ndUdle of die world 
The waS prolific nyt an ImdM t 
'Tk firom that teat he darti fbbie beams. 
Which ouidccn eaidi with senlal fl f»ifM^ 

Didcy iribothn long had paaiveaat^ 
Here ttrok'd hk ddn, aiid.eodt'd hit hat ; 
Then slapp'd faai hand upoa the board ; 
And thoB the yovth pot in hit word. 
Love*!i advoeatesy iweet nr, would find hun 
A higher phoe than joa anign*d him. 
I^ove'a advocates 1 Dicdc» who are those ? — 
The .poeoy jpoii mi^ well su p pos e . 
I'm sorry, sfar, joa have discarded 
The men with whom till now yon beided. 
Prose-men alone for private ends, 
I thought, forsook their ancient friends. 
In cor steUavHf cries Lneietiiis ; 
If he msy be allow'd 'to teadi ns. 
The selfsame <hing soft Ovid ssys 
(A proper jndge in sndi a ease). 
Horace^s phrase is, Ufrrajtem'; 
And happy was that cniums speaker. 
Here Virgil too has jdac'd this passion. 
What signifies too Icmg quotation ? 
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In ode and epic, plain the case is. 
That love holds one of these two places. 



Dick, without passion or reflection, 
111 straight demolish this objection. 

First, Poets, all the world agrees. 
Write half to profit, half to please. 
Matter and figure they produce ; 
For garnish this, and that for use ; 
And, in the structure of their feasts, 
They seek to feed and please their guests ; 
But one may balk this good intent, 
And take things otherwise than meant. 
Thus, if you dine with my lord mayor. 
Roast-beef and venison is your fare : 
Thence you proceed to swan and bustard. 
And persevere in tart and custard : 
But tulip-leaves and lemon-peel 
Help only to adorn the meal ; 
And painted flags, superb and neat. 
Proclaim you welcome to the treat. 
The man of sense his meat devours ; 
But only smells the peel and flowers ; 
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And he must be an idle dreamer, 

Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the streamer. 

That Cupid goes with bow and arrows. 
And Venus keeps her coach and sparrows, 
Is all but emblem, to acquaint one. 
The son is sharp, the mother wanton. 
Such images have sometimes shown 
A mystic sense, but oftener none. 
For who conceives, what bards devise. 
That Heaven is plac'd in Celia*s eyes ? 
Or Where's the sense, direct or moral. 
That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral? 

Your Horace owns, he various writ. 
As wild or sober maggots bit : 
And where too much the poet ranted. 
The sage philosopher recanted. 
His grave epistles may disprove 
The wanton odes he made to love. 

Lucretius keeps a mighty pother 
With Cupid and his fancied mother ; 
Calls her great queen of earth and air. 
Declares that winds and seas obey her ; 
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And, while her honour he rehearses, 
Implores her to mspire his verses. 

Yet, free from this poetic madness, 
Next page he sa3rs, in sober sadness. 
That she and all her fellow-gods 
Sit idling in their high abodes. 
Regardless of this world below. 
Our health or hanging, weal or woe : 
Nor once disturb their heavenly spirits 
With Scapin's cheats, or Caesar's merits. 

Nor e*er can Latin poets prove 
Where lies the real seat of love. 
Jecur they burn, and cor they pierce. 
As either best supplies their verse ; 
And, if folks ask the reason for't, 
Say, one was long, and t'other short. 
Thus, I presume, the British muse 
May take the freedom strangers use. 
In prose our property is greater : 
Why should it then be less in metre ? 
If Cupid throws a single dart. 
We make him wound the lover's heart : 
But if he takes his bow and quiver ; 
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'Tis sore, he must transfix the liver : 
For rhyme with reason may dispense ; 
And sound has right to govern sense« 

Bat let your firiends in verse suppose. 
What ne'er shall be alloVd in prose ; 
Anatomists can make it dear. 
The liver minds its own afiair ; 
Kindly supplies our public uses ; 
And parts and strains the vital juices ; 
Still lays some useful bile aside, 
To tinge the chyle's insipid tide : 
Else we should want both gibe and satire 
And all be burst with pure good-nature. 
Now gall is bitter with a witness ; 
And love is all delight and sweetness. 
My logic then has lost its aim, 
If sweet and bitter be the same : 
And he, methinks, is no great scholar. 
Who can mistake desire for choler. 

The like may of the heart be said ; 
Courage and terror there are bred. 
All those, whose hearts are loose and low 
Start if they hear but the tattoo . . . 
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But heroes, who o'ercome or die, 

Have their hearts hung extremely high ; 

The strings of which, in battle's heat. 

Against their veiy corslets beat ; 

Keep time with their own trumpet's measure, 

And yield them most excessive pleasure. 

Now, if 'tis chiefly in the heart 
That courage does itself exert^ 
'Twill be prodigious hard to prove. 
That this is eke the throne of love. 
Would Nature make one place the seat 
Of fond desire, and fell debate ? 
Must people only take delight in 
Those hours when they are tir'd of fighting ? 
And has no man, but who has kiU'd 
A father, right to get a child ? 
These notions then I think but idle ; 
And love shall still possess the middle. 



This truth more plainly to discover. 
Suppose your hero were a lover. 
Though he before had gall and rage. 
Which death or conquest must assuage ; 
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He powi diqiirited tnd low ; 

He hates tbe fight, and dnmi the Ibe* 



In worofhl sloth Achflles slept. 
And for his wench, like Tall-bqj/ wept : 
Nor would return to war and slan|^ter, 
TQl thejr bronght back the parson's daughter. 

Antonins fled from Actinm's coast, 
Angnstus pressing, Asia lost ; 
His sails by Cnpid's hands unfbrl'd. 
To keep the fidr, he gave the world. 

Edward our Foorth, rever'd and crown'd, 
Vigoroiis in youth, in arms renown*d. 
While England's voice, and Warwick's care, 
Designed him Gallia's beauteous heir, 
Chang'd peace and power, for rage and wars, 
Only to dry one widow's tears. 

[1 Talboy, one of Will Mountfofd's p«ita, is a diameter 
in Brome's /cvial CreWt 1652, to ndioin Pcqw also refers 
{Oh ih4 Charactert o/Wffm^t, \, 77) :— 

"What has not fir'd her bosom or her brain? 
Caesar and Tall-^, Charles and Charlemagne."] 
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France's fourth Henry we may see 
A servant to the fair d'Estree : 
When, quitting Coutras* prosperous field, 
And fortune taught at length to yield, 
He from his guards and midnight tent 
Disguised o'er hills and valleys went. 
To wanton with the sprightly dame. 
And in his pleasure lost his fame. 



Bold is the critic who dares prove 
These heroes were no friends to love : 
And bolder he, who dares aver. 
That they were enemies to war. 
Yet, when their thought should, now or never. 
Have rais*d their heart, or fir*d their liver. 
Fond Alma to those parts was gone. 
Which love more justly calls his own. 

Examples I could cite you more ; 
But be contented with these four : 
For, when one's proofs are aptly chosen. 
Four are as valid as four dozen. 
One came from Greece, and one from Rome ; 
The other two grew nearer home. 
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For some in andent books delight ; 
Others prefer what modems write : 
Now I should be extremely loth. 
Not to be thought expert in both. 
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CANTO II. 

BUT diall we take the Muse abroad, 
To drop her idly on the road ? 
And leave oar subject in the middle ; 
As Butler did his bear and fiddle ? 
Yet he, consummate master, knew 
When to recede, iud where pursue ; 
His nol^e negligences teach 
What others' toils despair to reach. 
He, lierfect dancer, climbs the rope, 
And balances your fear and hope : 
I^ aftet some distinguished leap,. 
He drops his pole, and seems to slip, 
Straight gathering all his active strength, 
He rises higher half his length. 
With wonder you approve his slight ; 
And owe your pleasure to your fright. 
But like poor Andrew I advance. 
False mimic of my master's dance ; 
Around the cord awhile I sprawl. 
And thence, though low, in earnest fall. 



( 
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My preface tdls you, I digress'd : 
He's half absolv'd who has confess'd. 

I like, quoth Dick, your simile^ 
And, m return, take two from me. 
As masters m the dare-obscnre 
With various light your eyes allnxe ; 
A flaming yellow here they spread : 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red ; 
Yet, from these colours oddly mix'd. 
Your sight upon the whole is fix'd : 
Or as, again, your courtly dames 
(Whose clothes returning birth-day claims) 
By arts improve the stu£& they vary ; 
And things are best as most contrary ; 
The gown, with stiff embroidery shining, 
Looks charming with a slighter lining ; 
The out, if Indian figures stain. 
The in-side must be rich and plain : 
So you great authors have thought fit 
To make digression temper wit : 
When arguments too fiercely glare, 
You calm them with a milder air : 
To break their points, you turn their force. 
And furbelow the plain discourse. 
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Richard, quoth Mat, these words of thine 
Speak something sly, and something fine : 
But I shall e'en resume my theme, 
However thou ma/st praise or blame. 

As people marry now, and settle, 
Fierce love abates his usual mettle : 
Worldly desires, and household cares. 
Disturb the godhead's soft affairs : 
So now, as health or temper changes. 
In larger compass Alma ranges. 
This day below, the next above. 
As light or solid whimsies move. 
So merchant has his house in town. 
And country-seat near Banstead Down \ * 
From one he dates his foreign letters. 
Sends out his goods, and duns his debtors : 
In t'other, at his hours of leisure. 
He smokes his pipe, and takes his pleasure. 

And now your matrimonial Cupid, 
Lash'd on by time, grows tir'd and stupid. 
For story and experience tells us, 
That man grows old, and woman jealous. 

\y Between Dorking and Croydon.] 
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Both would their littk ends secnre ; 
He sighs for freedom, she for power. 
His wishes tend abroad to roam^ 
And hers, to domineer at home. 
Thus passion flags by slow degrees, 
And, raffled more, delighted less. 
The basy mind does seldom go 
To those once-charming seats below ; 
But, in the breast incamp'd, prepares 
For well-bred feints and future wars. 
The man suspects his lady's crying 
(When he last autumn lay a-dying) 
Was but to gain him to appoint her 
By codicil a larger jointure. 
The woman finds it all a trick. 
That he could swoon when she was sick ; 
And knows, that in that grief he reckoned 
On black-ey'd Susan for his second. 

Thus, having strove some tedious years 
With feign'd desires, and real fears ; 
And, tir'd with answers and replies 
Of John affirms, and Martha lies. 
Leaving this endless altercation, 
The mind affects a higher station. 
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Poltis, that gen*roas king of Thrace, 
I think, was in this very case. 
All Asia now was by the .ears. 
And gods beat up for volunteers 
To Greece and Troy ; while Poltis sat 
In quiet governing his state.. 
And whence, said the pacific king, 
Does all this noise and discord spring? 
Why, Paris tools Atrides' wife — 
With ease I could compose this strife : 
The injur*jd hero should not lose, 
Nor the young lover want a spouse. 
But Helen chang'd her. first condition. 
Without her l^vtsband's just permission. 
What from th9 ^am& can Paris hope ? 
She may as well firom him elope. 
Again, how can her old good-man 
With honour take her back again ? 
From hence I logically gather, 
The woman cannot live with either. 
Now, I have two right honest wives. 
For whose possession no man strives : 
One to Atrides I will send. 
And t'other to my Trojan friend. 
Each prince shall thus with honour have 

L 
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What both so wannly seem to crave : 
The wiath of gods and man shall cease» 
And Poltis live and die in peace. 

Dick, if this stoiy pleaseth thee, 
Pray thank Dan Pope, who told it me. 



Howe*er swift Alma's flight may vary, 
(Take this by way of corollary) 
Some limbs she finds the very same. 
In place, and dignity, and name : 
These dwell at sudh convenient distance. 
That each may give his firiend assistance. 
Thus he who runs or dances begs 
The equal vigour of two legs : 
So much to both does Alma trust, 
She ne*er regards which goes the first. 
Teague could make neither of them stay. 
When with himself he ran away. 
The man who struggles in the fight 
Fatigues left arm as well as right, 
For, whilst one hand exalts the blow. 
And on the earth extends the foe, 
T'other would take it wondrous ill. 
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If in your pocket he lay still. 

And, when you shoot, and shut one eye. 

You cannot think he would deny 

To lend the other friendly aid. 

Or wink as coward and afraid. 

No, sir ; whilst he withdraws his flame. 

His comrade takes the surer aim. 

One moment if his beams recede ; 

As soon as e'er the bird is dead. 

Opening again, he lays his claim 

To half the profit, half the fame. 

And helps to pocket up the game. 

'Tis thus one tradesman slips away. 

To give his partner fairer play. 

Some limbs again, in bulk or stature 
Unlike, and not akin by Nature, 
In concert act, like modem friends ; 
Because one serves the other's ends. 
The arm thus waits upon the heart, 
So quick to take the bully's part. 
That one, though warm, decides more slow 
Than t'other executes the blow. 
A stander-by may chance to have it. 
Ere Hack himself perceives he gave it. 
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The unoroos eyei thus alwajs go 
A-stroUing for their friends Mow : 
For» loDg before tbetquire and dame 
Have UuhUU feliev'd their flame. 
Ere Tints yet are brought tbont. 
The eje by sympathy looks out. 
Knows Florimel, and longiio meet her. 
And, if he sees, b sure to greet her^ 
Though at sash-window, on the stairs. 
At court, nay (anthon say) at prayen. 

The funeral of some valiant kni|^ 
May give this thing its properiis^t 
'\^ew his two ganntl^s ; these dedare 
That both his hands were us*d to war. 
And from his two gilt spurs 'tis leam'd. 
His feet were equally concerned. 
But have you not with thought beheld 
The sword hang dangling o*er the shield ? 
Which shows the breast, that plate was us'd to, 
Had an ally right arm to trust to : 
And, by the peep-holes in his crest, 
Is it not virtually confest, 
That there his eyes took distant aim, 
And glanc'd respect to that bright dame. 
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In whose delight his hope was centred, 
And for whose glove his life he ventur'd ? 

Objections to my general system 
May rise perhaps ; and I have miss*d them ? 
But I can call to my assistance 
Proximity (mark that I) and distance ; 
Can prove, that all thnigs on occasion 
Love miion, and desire adhesion ; 
That Alma merely is a scale ; 
And motives, like the weights, prevail. 
If neither side turn down nor up, 
With loss or gain, with fear or hope. 
The balance always would hang even, 
Like Mah'met's tomb, *twixt earth and Heaven. 

This, Richard, is a curious case : 
Suppose your e3res sent equal rays 
Upon two distant pots of ale. 
Not knowing which was mild or stale : 
In this sad state your doubtful choice 
Would never have the casting voice ; 
Which best or worst you could not think ; 
And die you must for want of drink ; 
Unless some chance inclines your sight. 
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Setting one pot in fiurer light ; 
Then you prefer or A, or B, 
As lines and angles best agree : 
Your sense resolv'd impels your will : 
She guides your hand — so drink your filL 

Have you not seen a baker's maid 
Between two equal panniers sway'd ? 
Her tallies useless lie, and idle. 
If plac*d exactly in the middle : 
But, forc'd from this unactive state 
By virtue of some casual weight, 
On either side you hear them clatter. 
And judge of right and left hand matter. 

Now, Richard, this coercive force. 
Without your choice, must take its course ; 
Great kings to wars are pointed forth. 
Like loaded needles to the north. 
And thou and I, by power unseen, 
Are barely passive, and suck*d-in 
To Henault's vault, or Celia's chamber, 
As straw and paper are by amber. 
If we sit down to play or set 
(Suppose at ombre or basset) 
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Let people call us cheats or fools, 

Our cards and we are equal tools. 

We sure in vain the cards condemn : 

Ourselves both cut and shuffled them. 

In vain on Fortune's aid rely : 

She only is a stander-by. 

Poor men ! poor papers ! we and they 

Do some impulsive force obey : 

And are but play'd with — do not play. 

But space and matter we should blame ; 

They palm'd the trick ' that lost the game. 

Thus, to save further contradiction. 
Against what you may think but fiction, 
I for attraction, Dick, declare : 
Deny it those bold men that dare. 
As well your motion, as your thought. 
Is all by hidden impulse wrought : 
Ev'n sajdng that you think or walk. 
How like a country squire you talk ! 

Mark then ; — ^Where fancy, or desire, 

[1 Palm the trick, i.e* to conceal it in the palm of the 
hand. (Johnson.)] 
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Collects the beams of vital fire ; 
Into that limb fair Alma slides. 
And there, pro tempore^ resides. 
She dwells in Nicolini's ^ tongue. 
When Pyrrhos chants the heavenly song. 
When Pedro does the hite command. 
She guides the cunning artist's hand. 
Through Macer's gullet she runs down. 
When the vile glutton dines alone. 
And, void of modesty and thought. 
She follows 6ibo*s endless draught. 
Through the soft sex again she ranges ; 
As youth, caprice, or fashion, changes. 
Fair Alma, careless and seicene. 
In Fanny's sprightly eyes is seen ; 
While they diffuse their infant beams, 
Themselves npt conscious of their flames. 
Again fair Alma sits confest 
On Florimers experter breast ; 
When she the rising sigh constrains, 
And by concealing speaks her pains. 
In Cynthia's neck fair Alma glows, 
When the vain thing her jewels shows : 

[I Nicolino Grimaldi, or Nicolini. See Tatler, 3 January, 
1710 (No. xis).] 
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When Jenny's stays are newly lac'd. 
Fair Alma plays about her waist ; 
And when the swelling hoop sustains 
The rich brocade, fair Alma deigns 
Into that lower space to enter. 
Of the large round herself the centre. 

Again : that single limb or feature 
(Such is the cogent force of natttre) 
Which most did Alma*s passion move 
In the first object of her love, 
For ever will be found confest, 
And printed on the amorous breast. 

O Abelard, ill-fated youth, 
Thy tale will justify this truth : 
But wefl I weet, thy cruel wrong 
Adorns a nobler poet*s song.' 
Dan Pope, for thy misfortune grievM, 
With kind concern and skill has weav'd 
A silken web ; and ne*er shall £Bule 
Its colours ; gently has he laid 
The mantle o*er thy sad distress : 

[1 Pope had only recently published, in the first volume 
of his collected Poems (Lintoti X717X his EMsa to Abelard,^ 
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And Venus shall the texture bless. 
He o*er the weeping nun has drawn 
Such artful folds of sacred lawn ; 
That love, with equal grief and pride. 
Shall see the crime he strives to hide ; 
And, softly drawing back the veil. 
The god shall to his votaries tell 
£^h conscious tear, each blushing grace. 
That deck*d dear £loisa*s iziot. 

Happy the poet, blest the hiys, 
Which Buckingham ^ has deign'd to praise ! 

Next, Dick, as youth and habit sways, 

A hundred gambols Alma pla}^ 

If, whilst a boy, Jack run from school. 

Fond of his hunting-horn and pole ; 

Though gout and age his speed detain, 

Old John halloos his hounds again : 

By his fire-side he starts the hare. 

And turns her in his wicker chair^: 

[1 John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, prefixed to the 
above-mentioned volume some mediocre couplets by which 
Pope was greatly delighted ; — 

" Sheffield approves : consenting Phoebus bends, 
And I, and Malice, from this hour are friends."] 
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His feet, however lame, you find, 
Have got the better of his mind. 

If, while the mind was in her leg, 
The dance affected nimble Peg ; 
Old Madge, bewitched at sixty-one. 
Calls for Green Sleeves, and Jumping Joan. 
In public mask, or private ball. 
From Lincoln's-inn, to Goldsmith's-hall, 
All Christmas long away she trudges. 
Trips it with prentices and judges : 
In vain her children urge her stay ; 
And age or palsy bar the way. ... 
She still renews the ancient scene. 
Forgets the forty years between : 
Awkwardly gay, and oddly merry. 
Her scarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry ; 
O'er-heated with ideal rage, 
She cheats her son, to wed her page. 

If Alma, whilst the man was young, 
Slipp'd up too soon into his tongue : 
Pleas'd with his own fantastic skill, 
He lets that weapon ne'er lie still. 
On any point if you dispute, 



K 
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Depend upon it, hell confute ; 

Change sides, and you increase your pain. 

For he*ll confute you back again. 

For one may speak with TuUy's tongue. 

Yet all the while be in the wrong. 

And *t]8 remarkable that they 

Talk most, who have the least to say. 

Your dainty speakers have the curse. 

To plead bad causes down to worse : 

As dames, who native beauty want. 

Still uglier look, the more they paint. 

Again : if in the female sex 
Alma should on this member fix, 
(A cruel and a desperate case. 
From which Heaven shield my lovely lass !) 
For evermore all care is vain, 
That would bring Alma down again. 
As, in habitual gout or stone. 
The only thing that can be done. 
Is to correct your drink and diet. 
And keep the inward foe in quiet ; 
So, if for any sins of ours 
Or our forefathers, higher powers. 
Severe though just, afflict our life 
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With that prime ill, a talking wife ; 
Till death shall bring the kind relief, 
We must be patient, or be deaf. 

You know a certain lady, Dick, 
Who saw me when I last was sick : 
She kindly talk'd, at least three hours. 
Of plastic forms, and mental powers ; 
Described our pre-existing station 
Before this vile terrene creation ; 
And, lest I should be wearied, madam. 
To cut things short, came down to Adam ; 
From whence, as fast as she was able, 
She drowns the world, and builds up Babel : 
Through Syria, Persia, Greece she goes. 
And takes the Romans in the close. 

But we'll descant on general nature. 
This is a system, not a satire. 

Turn we this globe ; and let us see 
How different nations disagree 
In what we wear, or eat and drink ; 
Nay, Dick, perhaps in what we think. 
In water as you smell and taste 
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I 
The soils through which it rose and past ; 

In Ahna's manners you may read 

The place where she was bona and bred. 

One people from their swaddling bands 
Releas*d their infants' feet and hands : 
Here Alma to these limbs was brought ; 
And Sparta's of&pring kick'd and fought 

Another taught their babes to talk, 
Ere they could yet in go-carts walk : 
There Alma settled in the tongue. 
And orators from Athens sprung. 

Observe but in these neighbouring lands 
The different use of mouths and hands : 
As men repos'd their various hopes, 
In battles these, and those in tropes. 

In Britain's isles, as Heylyn notes. 
The ladies trip in petticoats ; 
Which, for the honour of their nation. 
They quit but on some great occasion. 
Men there in breeches clad you view : 
They claim that garment as their due. 
In Turkey the reverse appears ; 
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Long coats the haughty husband wears ; 
And greets his wife with angry speeches. 
If she be seen without her breeches. 

In our fantastic climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair : 
And round their lovely breast and head 
Fresh flowers their mingled odours shed. 
Your nicer Hottentots think meet 
With guts and tripe to deck their feet : 
With downcast looks on Totta's l^s 
The (^ling youth most humbly b^;s. 
She would not from his hopes remove 
At once his breakfast and his love : 
And, if the skittish nymph should fly. 
He in a double sense must die. 

We simple toasters take delight 
To see our women's teeth look white ; 
And every saucy ill-bred fellow 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. 
In China none hold women sweet, 
Except their snags are black as jet 
King Chihu put ten queens to death, 
Convict on statute, ivory teeth. 
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At Tonquin, if a prince should die 
(As Jesuits write, who never lie), 
The wife, and counsellor, and priest, 
Who serv*d him most, and lov'd him best. 
Prepare and light his Mineral fire, 
And cheerful on the pile expire. 
In Europe 'twould be hard to find. 
In each degree, one half so kind. 

Now turn we to the farthest east, 
And th^re observe the gentry drest 
Prince Giolo, and his royal sisters, 
Scarr*d with ten thousand comely blisters ; 
The marks remaining on the skin, 
To tell the quality within. 
Distinguished slashes deck the great : 
As each excels in birth or state, 
His oylet^holes are more and ampler : 
The king's own body was a sampler. 
Happy the climate, where the beau 
Wears the same suit for use and show : 
And at a small expense your wife, 
If once well pink'd, is clothed for life. 

Westward again, the Indian fair 
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Is nicely smear'd with fat of bear : 

Before you see, you smell your toast ; 

And sweetest she who stinks the most. 

The finest sparks and cleanest beaux 

Drip from the shoulders to the toes. 

How sleek their skins ! their joints how easy ! 

There slovens only are not greasy. 

I mentioned different wajrs of breeding : 
Begin we in our children's reading. 
To master John the English maid 
A horn-book gives of ginger-bread ; 
And, that the child may learn the better, 
As he can name, he eats the letter. 
Proceeding thus with vast delight, 
He spells, and gnaws, from left to right. 
But, show a Hebrew's hopeful son 
Where we suppose the book begim, 
The child would thank you for your kindness. 
And read quite backward from our Finis, 
Devour he learning ne*er so fast 
Great A would be reserved the last. 

An equal instance of this matter 
Is in the manners of a daughter. 

M 
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In Europe, if a hannless maid. 
By nature and by love betra/d, 
Should, ere a wife, become a nurse. 
Her friends would look on her the worse. 
In China, Dampier's Travels tell ye 
(Look in his Index for Pagelli), 
Soon as the British ships unmoor, 
And jolly long-boat rows to shore, 
Down come the nobles of the land : 
Each brings his daughter in his hand. 
Beseeching the imperious tar 
To make her but one hour his care. 
The tender mother stands afirighted 
Lest her daughter should be slighted : 
And poor miss Ya}^ dreads the shame 
Of going back the maid she came. . . . 

To close this point, we need not roam 
For instances so far from home. 
What parts gay France from sober Spain ? 
A little rising rocky chain. 
Of men born south or north o' th' hill. 
Those seldom move ; these ne*er stand still. 
Dick, you love maps, and may perceive 
Rome not far distant from Geneve. 
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If the good Pope remains at home, 

He's the first prince in Christendom. 

Choose then, good Pope, at home to stay, 

Nor westward curious take thy way : 

Thy way unhappy shouldst thou take 

From Tyber's bank to Leman lake ; . . . 

Thy sex is lost ; thy town is gone. 

No longer Rome, but Babylon. 

That some few leagues should make this change, 

To men unleam*d seems mighty strange. 

But need we, friend, insist on this ? 
Since, in the very Cantons Swiss, 
All your philosophers agree. 
And prove it plain, that one may be 
A heretic, or true believer. 
On this, or t'other side a river. 

Here, with an artful smile, quoth Dick, 
Your proofs come mighty full and thick. 

The bard, on this extensive chapter. 
Wound up into poetic rapture. 
Continued : Richard, cast your eye 
By night upon a winter -sky : 
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Cast it by daylight on the strand, 
Which compasses fair Albion's land : 
If you can count the stars that glow 
Above, or sands that lie below, 
Into those common-places look. 
Which from great authors I have took. 
And count the proofs I have collected, 
To have my writings well protected 
These I lay by for time of need, 
And thou mayst at thy leisure read. 
For, standing every critic's rage, 
I safely will to future age. 
My system, as a gift, bequeath. 
Victorious over spite and death. 



CANTO III. 

RICHARD, who now was half asleep, 
Rous'd ; nor would longer silence keep : 
And sense like this, in vocal breath. 
Broke from his two-fold hedge of teeth. 
Now, if this phrase too harsh be thought, 
Pope, tell the world, *tis not my fault. 
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Old Homer taught us thus to speak ; 
If 'tis not sense, at least 'tis Greek. 

As folks, quoth Richard, prone to leasing ^ 
Say things at first, because they're pleasing, 
Then prove what they have once asserted, 
Nor care to have their lie deserted. 
Till their own dreams at length deceive 'em, 
And, oft repeating, they believe 'em ; . . . 

Just so with you, my friend, it fares, 
Who deal in philosophic wares. 
Atoms you cut, and forms you measure. 
To gratify your private pleasure ; 
Till airy seeds of casual wit 
Do some fantastic birth beget : 
And, pleased to find your system mended 
Beyond what you at first intended. 
The happy whimsey you pursue. 
Till you at length believe it true. 
Caught by your own delusive art. 
You fancy first, and then assert. 

Quoth Matthew : Friend, as far as I 
\S Leasing = lying.] 
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Through art or nature cast my ejre, 
This axiom clearly I discern, 
That one must teach, and t'other learn. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought ; 
Whilst he his weighty doctrines taught. 
He made his listening scholars stand, 
Their mouth still covered with their hand 
Else, may be, some odd-thinking youth, 
Less friend to doctrine than to truth, 
Might have refused to let his ears 
Attend the music of the spheres ; 
Denied all transmigrating scenes, 
And introduced the use of beans. 
From great Lucretius take his void. 
And all the world is quite destroy*d. 
Deny Descartes his subtil matter, 
^'ou leave him neither fire nor water. 
How oddly would Sir Isaac look, 
If you, in answer to his book, 
Say in the front of your discourse, 
That things have no elastic force ? 
How could our chemic friends go on. 
To find the philosophic stone, 
If you more powerful reasons bring. 
To prove that there is no such thing ? 



N 
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Your chiefe in sciences and arts 
Have great contempt of Alma's parts. 
They find she giddy is, or dull : 
She doubts if things are void, or full : 
And who should be presumed to tell 
What she herself should see, or feel ? 
She doubts if two and two make four. 
Though she has told them ten times o'ei 
It can*t — it may be — and it must : 
To which of these must Alma trust ? 
Nay further yet they make her go. 
In doubting, if she doubts, or no. 
Can syllogism set things right ? 
No : majors soon with minors fight ; 
Or, both in friendly consort join'd, 
The consequence lii^ps false behind. 
So to some cunning-man ^ she goes. 
And asks of him how much she knows. 
With patience grave he hears her speak, 
And from his short notes gives her back 
What from her tale he comprehended : 
Thus the dispute is wisely ended. 

From the account the loser brings, 

[* Cunning-man = astrologer. Sec Tatier^ 2 November, 
1710 (No. 245).] 
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The conjurer knows who stole the things. 
'Squire (interrupted Dick), since when 
Were you amongst these cunning-men ? 

Dear Dick, quoth Mat, let not thy force 
Of eloquence spoil my discourse. 
I tell thee, this is Alma's case. 
Still asking what some wise man says, 
Who does his mind in words reveal. 
Which all must grant, though few can spell. 
You tell your doctor, that y* are ill ; 
And what does he, but write a bill. 
Of which you need not read one letter : 
The worse the scrawl, the dose the better, 
For if you knew but what you take. 
Though you recover, he must break. 

Ideas, forms, and intellects, 
Have fumish'd out three different sects. 
Substance, or accident, divides 
All Europe into adverse sides. 

Now as, engag'd in arms or laws. 
You must have friends to back your cause ; 
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In philosophic matters so 
Your judgment must with others go : 
For as in senates, so in schools. 
Majority of voices rules. 

Poor Alma, like a lonely deer. 
O'er hills and dales does doubtful err : 
With panting haste, and quick surprise, 
From every leaf that stirs, she flies ; ^ 
Till mingled with the neighbouring herd. 
She slights what erst she singly fear'd : 
And now, exempt from doubt and dread. 
She dares pursue, if they dare lead ; 
As their example still prevails. 
She tempts the stream, or leaps the pales. 

He then, quoth Dick, who by your rule 
Thinks for himself, becomes a fool ; 
As party man, who leaves the rest, 
Is caird but whimsical ^ at best. 
Now, by your favour, master Mat, 
Like Ralpho, here I smell a rat. 

[I Cf. Hon, Bk. i., Ode xxiii.] 

[2 Some of the Tories, in Queen Anne's reign, were dis- 
tinguished by that appellation. (Note to edition of 1779.)] 
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I must be listed in your sect ; 

Who» though they teach not» can protect. 

Right, Richard, Mat in triumph cried : 

So put of all mistrust and pride. 

And, while my principles I beg, 

Pray answer only with your leg. 

Believe what friendly I advise : 

Be first secure ; and then be wise. 

The man within the coach that sits. 

And to another's skill submits, 

Is safer much (whate'er arrives) 

And warmer too, than he that drives. 

So Dick adept, tuck back thy hair ; 
And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks which none did e'er disclose 
In smooth-pac*d verse, or hobbling prose. 
Attend, dear Dick : but don't reply : 
And thou mayst prove as wise as I. 

When Alma now, in different ages, 
Has finish'd her ascending stages ; 
Into the head at length she gets. 
And there in public grandeur sits, 
To judge of things, and censure wits. 
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Here, Richard, how could I explain 
The various labyrinths of the brain ! 
Surprise my readers whilst I tell *em 
Of cerebrum^ and cerebellum ! 
How could I play the commentator 
On dura and onpia mater ! 
Where hot and cold, and dry and wet. 
Strive each the other's place to get ; 
And with incessant toil and strife, 
Would keep possession during life : 
I could demonstrate every pore. 
Where memory lays up all her store ; 
And to an inch compute the station 
'Twixt judgment and imagination : 
O friend ! I could display much learning. 
At least to men of small discerning. 
The brain contains ten thousand cells : 
In each some active fancy dwells ; 
Which alwa3rs is at work, and framing 
The several follies I was naming. 
As in a hive's vimineous ^ dome 
Ten thousand bees enjoy their home ; 
Each does her studious action vary. 
To go and come, to fetch and carry ; 

P Vimineous = made of twigs. (Johnson.)] 
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Each still renews her little labour, 
Nor justles her assiduous neighbour : 
Each — ^whilst this thesis I maintain, 
I fancy, Dick, I know thy brain. 
O, with the mighty theme affected. 
Could I but see thy head dissected I 

My head ! quoth Dick, to serve your whim ! 
Spare that, and take some other limb. 
Sir, in your nice afiairs of system. 
Wise men propose ; but foob assist 'em. 

Sa3rs Matthew ? Richard, keep thy head. 
And hold thy peace ; and 1*11 proceed. 

Proceed ? quoth Dick : Sir, I aver. 
You have already gone too far. 
When people once are in the wrong, 
Each line they add is much too long. 
Who fastest walks, but walks astray. 
Is only furthest from his way. 
Bless your conceits ! must I believe, 
Howe'er absurd, what you conceive : 
And, for your friendship, live and die 
A papist in philosophy ? 
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I say, whatever you maintain 
Of Alma in the heart or brain ; 
The plainest man alive may tell ye, 
Her seat of empire is the belly : 
From hence she sends out those supplies, 
Which make us either stout or wise ; 
The strength of every other member 
Is founded on your belly-timber ; 
The qualms or raptures of your blood 
Rise in proportion to your food ; 
And, if you would improve your thought, 
You must be fed as well as taught. 
Your stomach makes your fabric roll. 
Just as the bias rules the bowl. 
That great Achilles might employ 
The strength design*d to ruin Troy, 
He dined on lion's marrow, spread 
On toasts of ammunition-bread : 
But, by his mother sent away, 
Amongst the Thracian girls to play, 
Eifeminate he sat, and quiet : 
Strange product of a cheese-cake diet ! 
Now give my argument fair play. 
And take the thing the other way : 
The youngster, who at nine and three 
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Drinks with his sisters milk and tea. 

From breakfast reads, till twelve o'clock, 

Burnet and Heylyn, Hobbes and Locke ? 

He pa3rs due visits after noon 

To cousin Alice and Uncle John ; 

At ten from coffee-house or play 

Returning, finishes the day. 

But, give him port and potent sack. 

From milksop he starts up Mohack ; 

Holds that the happy know no hours ; 

So through the street at midnight scours. 

Breaks watchmen's heads, and chairmen's glasses, 

And thence proceeds to nicking sashes ; ^ 

Till, by some tougher hand o'ercome. 

And first knock'd down, and then led home. 

He damns the footman, strikes the maid. 

And decently reels up to bed. 

Observe the various operations 
Of food and drink in several nations. 



[1 It was the humour of the Nickers to break windows 
with half-pence : — 

'* His scattered pence the flying Nicker flings. 
And with the copper show'r the casement rings." 

Gay's Trivia^ Bk. iii., 11. 323-4.] 
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Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water-gruel ? 
But who shall stand his rage and force, 
If first he rides, then eats his horse ? 
Salads, and eggs, and lighter fare. 
Tune the Italian spark's guitar. 
And, if I take Dan Congreve right. 
Pudding and beef make Britons fight. 
Tokay and coffee cause this work 
Between the German and the Turk ; 
And both, as they provisions want, 
Chicane avoid, retire and faint. 

Hunger and thirst, or guns and swords, 
Give the same death in different words. 
To push this argument no further ; 
To starve a man, in law is murther. 

As in a watch's fine machine. 
Though many artful springs are seen ; 
The added movements, which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their secondary power 
From that which simply points the hour. 
For, though these gimcracks were away, 
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(Quaie ' wonld Dot swear, but Quaie w<h^ s 

However more reducM and plain. 

The watch would i>tUl a watch 

Dut, if the horal orbil ceases. 

The whale stands 9till, at breaks to pi 

Is now no longer whsl it wu, 

And yon ma; e'en go sell the cs 

So, if unprejudic'd you scan 

The goings of this clock-work, r 

Vou find a hutidred movementE 

By fine devices in his head ; 

Kut 'tis the stomach's solid stroke 

Thnt tells his being, what's o'clock. 

If you lake off his rhetoric tri^er, 

He talks no more in mode and ligure : 

Oi, cleg his mathematic wheel. 

His buildings fall, his ship stands llUI j 

Or, lastly, break his politic-weight, 

liia voice no longer rules the state. 

Yet, if these finer whims were %oiie, 

V'our clock, though plain, would still go on, 

But spoil the engine of digestion, 

Atid you entirely change the quo 

Alms's atTain no pi 



I' ' 
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Soon ceases all lliiE worldly bustle. 
And you Consign ihe coipse lo Rufiaell,' 

Now make youc Alma come or go 
From leg to hand, from lop lo toe, 
Vour system, Viitiiout my addition. 
Is in a vety sad condition. 
So Harlequin extoU'd his horse. 
Fit for the war, or toad, or course j 
His mouth was soft ; hu eye was good ; 
His foot was sure as ever trod : 
One fault he had (a fault indeed I) 
And what was that ? the hotse was dead. 



Dick, fiom these instances and fetches, 
Thou mak'st of horses, clocks, and watches. 
Quoth Mat, to me thou seem'st lo m«an. 
That Alma is a mere machine : 
That, telling others what's o'clock. 
She knows not what herself has struck ; 
But leives to slanders-by the (rial 
Of what is maik'd upon her dial. 

C> Aa lUulBtaker. Gonh menlioiu him in Culo 111. 
" Wbaa Smtutt, Bi vc plauc, or sl:LrY« or Ili<-i.is."J 
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t{erc hold a blow, good firiend, quoth Q 
And lais'd his v<:dce exceeding quick. 
Fighl fair. Sir : what I never meant 
Don't fou infer. In ailment 
Similes are like songs in love : 
They much describe ; they nothing prove. 1 

Mai, who was here a little graveil'd, 
Tost up bis uose, and would have cavili'd, 1 
But, calling Ilermes to his aid. 
Half pteas'd, half angry, thus be said : 
Where mind ('tis fot the author's fame) 
That Matthew caJl'd, and Hennes came. 
In danger heroes, and in doubt 
Poets find gods to help theni out. 



Friend Kichard, I begin to see, 
That you and I shaQ scarce agree. 
Observe how oddly you behave : 
The more I grant, the more you □ 
But, comrade, as I said just now, 
I should afiinn, and you allow. 
We system -makers can sustain 
The thesis, which you grant was pli 
And with remarks and c 
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In case the thing before was easy. 
But, in a point obscure and durk. 
We fight as Lcihniti did with Clarke i' 
And, when no reiLson we can show, 
Why matlecs this or that way go. 
The shortest way the thing we tiy. 
And what we know not, we deny [ 
Tme to our own o'erbearing pride. 
And false to ait the world beside. 

That old philosophec grew cioss. 
Who could not tell what motion was : 
Because he walk'd againal bis will. 
He fac'd men down, that be stood still. 
And he who, reading on the hean 
(When all his quodlibet! of art 
Could DO( expound its pulse and heat] 
Swore, he hod never felt il beat. 
Chiysippos, foil'd by EpicuiuE, 
Makes bold (Jove bless him I) to assure us 
That all things, which oui mind con view 
May be at once both false and true. 
And Malbcaoche has an odd conceit. 



fOadu (HH 
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At ever enter'd Frendmumli pate : 

Says he^ to little can our mind 

Of matter or of qiirit find* 

That we by gnett at leatt may giather 

Something, which may be both, or neither. 

Faith, Dick, I mutt oonlieti, tit tme 

(But thii it only tmire n§m) 

That many Imotty pointt there are^ 

Whidi all ditcntt, but few can dear. 

At natnre tlily had thooght fit. 

For tome by-endt to dott-bite wit ; 

Ciidet to tqnare, and cabet to doable. 

Would give a man ezcemve trouble ; 

Tbt longitude nncertain roamt. 

In tpite of WhistoQ and his bombs.^ 

What system, Dick, has right avenr*d 

The cause why woman has no beard ? 

Or why, as years our frame attack. 

Our hair grows white, our teeth grow black ? 

In points like these, we must agree, 

Our barber knows as much as we. 



[1 One of Whiston'i multi£mou8 inventions was a plan 
for discovering the longitude by the firing of bombs. In the 
Bedlam scene of H<^;aith's Rakis Progress (PlaXie viii.) this 
has apparently caused the insanity of one of the patients.] 
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Yet still, unable to explain, 

We must persist the best we can ; 

With care our systems still renew. 

And prove things lilcely, though not true. 

I could, thou seest, in quaint dispute. 
By dint of logic, strike thee mute ; 
With learned skill, now push, now parry, 
From Darii to Bocardo vary. 
And never yield ; or, what is worst, 
Never conclude the point discoursed. 
Yet, that you hie et nunc may know. 
How much you to my candour owe, 
I'll from the disputant descend. 
To show thee, I assume the friend : 
111 take thy notion for my own — 
(So most philosophers have done) : 
It makes my system more complete : 
Dick, can it have a nobler fate ? 

Take what thou wilt, said Dick, dear friend ; 
But bring thy matters to an end. 

I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain : 
Who first offend will first complain. 
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Thou wishest I should make to shore ; 
Yet still putt'st in thy thwarting oar. 
What I have told thee fifty times 
In prose, receive for once in rh3rme8 : 
A huge fat man in country fair, 
Or city church (no matter where) 
Labour'd and pushed amidst the crowd. 
Still bawling out extremely loud. 
Lord save us ! why do people press ! 
Another, marking his distress. 
Friendly replied, Plump gentleman. 
Get out as fast as e'er you can ; 
Or cease to push, or to exclaim : 
You make the very crowd you blame. 

Says Dick, your moral does not need 
The least return ; so e'en proceed : 
Your tale, howe'er applied, was short : 
So far, at least, I thank you for't. 

Mat. took his thanks ; and, in a tone 
More magisterial, thus went on. 

Now Alma settles in the head ; 
As has before been sung, or said ; 
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And here begim this bice of life ; 
Entei revenge, ambilion, strife : 
Behot'l on both sides men advance. 
To form in earnest Bayes's dance.' 
L'Avare, not uang half his store. 
Still gnimblea that he has no more ; 
Strikes not the present tun, for fear 
The vintage shonld be bad next year ; 
And eats to-day with Inwanl sorrow, 
And diead of fancied want to-mouow. 
Abroad if the surtoul yoa wear 
Repels the rigour of the air ; 
Would you be warmer, if at home 
Vou had the bbric and the loom 7 
And, if two boots keep out the weather, 
What need you have two bides of leather ? 
Could Pedro, think you, make do trial 
Of a sonata on his viol. 
Unless he had the total gut 
Whence every string at first was cut ? 



When Rams shows you Ms cartone, 
He always tells you, with agroan. 
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Where two of that same hand were torn 
Long before you or he were bom. 



Poor Vento's mind so much is crost, 
For part of his Petronius lost, 
That he can never take the pains 
To understand what yet remains. 

What toil did honest Curio take, 
What strict inquiries did he make. 
To get one medal wanting yet, 
And perfect all his Roman set ! 
'Tis found : and, O his happy lot ! 
'Tis bought, lock'd up, and lies forgot : 
Of these no more you hear him speak : 
He now begins upon the Greek. 
These, rang'd and show'd, shall in their turns 
Remain obscure as in their urns. 
My copper-lamps at any rate, 

For being true antique, I bought : 
Yet wisely melted down my plate, 

On modern models to be wrought : 
And trifles I alike pursue. 
Because they're old, because they're new. 
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Dick, I have seen you with delight, 
For Georgy * make a paper kite. 
And simple odes too many show ye 
My servile complaisance to Chloe. 
Parents and lovers are decreed 
By Nature fools — That's brave indeed ! 
Quoth Dick : such truths are worth receiving. 
Yet still Dick look'd as not believing 

Now, Alma, to divines and prose 
I leave thy frauds, and crimes, and woes ; 
Nor think to-night of thy ill-nature, 
But of thy follies, idle creature I 
The turns of thy uncertain wing. 
And not the malice of thy sting : 
Thy pride of being great and wise 
I do but mention, to despise ; 
I view with anger and disdain 
How little gives thee joy or pain ; 
A print, a bronze, a flower, a root, 
A shell, a butterfly can do*t ; 
Ev*n a romance, a tune, a rhyme. 
Help thee to pass the tedious time, 

\} Mr. Shdton't son. He is a legatee in Prior's Will.] 
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Whidi ebe would oo tlij htnd femain.; 
Though, flown, it ne'er looks back agun ; 
And cards aze dealt, and chess-boaids bfoo^it, 
To ease the pain of oowaid thought : 
Hi^>py resnlt of human wit 1 
That Almanu^hendffoiget 

Dick, thus we act ; and thus we are. 
Or toss'd by hope, or sank by care. 
With endless pain this man piusaes 
What, if he gain'd, he could not use : 
And t' other fondly hopes to see 
What never was, nor e'er shall be. 
We err by use, go wrong by roles. 
In gesture grave, in action fools : 
We join hypocrisy to pride, 
Doublii^ the faults we strive to hide. 
Or grant that, with extreme surprise, 
We find ourselves at sixty wise ; 
And twenty pretty things are known. 
Of which we can't accomplish one ; 
Whilst, as my system says, the mind 
Is to these upper rooms confined : 
Should I, my firiend, at large repeat 
Her borrow'd sense, her fond conceit, 
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The bead-roll of her vicious tricks ; 
My poems will be too prolix. 
For could I my remarks sustain. 
Like Socrates, or Miles Montaigne, 
Who in these times would read my books. 
But Tom o'Stiles, or John o*Nokes ? * 

As Brentford kings, discreet and wise. 
After long thought and grave advice. 
Into Lardella's co£&n peeping, 
Saw nought to cause their mirth or weeping ; ' 
So Alma, now to joy or grief 
Superior, finds her late relief: 
Wearied of being high or great. 
And nodding in her chair of state ; 
Stunn'd and worn out with endless chat 
Of Will did this, and Nan said that ; 
She finds, poor thing, some little crack. 
Which Nature, forc'd by Time, must make, 

\y Fictitious personages made use of in stating law cases. 
In the spectator for 6 August, 17x4, there is a humorous 
petition from them praying to he relieved from their time- 
honoured functions of Plaintiff and Defendant.] 

[> See the incident of the funeral in Act IV. of The Re- 
keartal.'l 
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Thsodgjh wliidi die winp hor dettm'd wigr 
Upwaid die soiis ; and down drops dky: 
While tome rarfiving fitiend sapplies 
Hicjmuit *nd a hniidied Uet. 

O Riduudf till that dsjr ^ipeuiy 
Whidi most decide our hopes and feaity 
Would fortmie calm her piesent nfe* 
And give ns playthingE for our age : 
Would Qotho wash her hands in milk. 
And twist our thread with gold and silk ; 
Wonld she, in friendship, peace, and plenty 
Spin oat oar years to foar times twenty | 
And shoold we both in this condition 
Have oonqaer'd love, and worse ambtticm ; 
(Else those two passions, by the ¥ray. 
May chance to show us scurvy play) ; 
Then, Richard, then should we sit down. 
Far from the tumult of this town ; 
I fond of my well-chosen seat. 
My pictures, medals, books complete. 
Or, should we mix our friendly talk, 
O-ershaded in that favourite walk. 
Which thy own hand had whilom planted. 
Both pleased with all we thought we wantec 
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Yet then, ev'n then, one cross reflection 
Would spoil thy grove, and my collection : 
Thy son, and his, ere that, may die. 
And Time some micouth heir supply. 
Who shall for nothing else be known 
But spoiling all that thou hast done. 
Who set the twigs, shall he remember 
That is in haste to sell the timber? 
And what shall of thy woods remain, 
Except the box that threw the main ? 

Nay, may not Time and Death remove 
The near relations whom I love ? 
And my coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 
(Who hold the plough, or skim the dairy) 
My favourite books and pictures sell 
To Smart, or Doiley, by the ell ? 
Kindly throw in a little figure. 
And set their price upon the bigger ? 
Those who could never read their grammar, 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer. 
May think books best, as richest bound ; 
My copper medals by the pound 
May be with learned justice weigh'd ; 
To turn the balance, Otho's head 
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Bftj be thrown In; and for tbe metal* 
The coin nunr npiid a tinker's kettler— 



IVd with theie thoi^^bts— Len'tir'd than I» 
Qnoth Dicks with four i^iilotopbf — 
That pe(^ live and die, I knew 
An hour a0o» at wdl as yoB* 
Andy if Fate qrfns vs longer yeais» 
Or is in haste to take the shears* 
I know we most bodi fbrtones try* 
And bear our evils, wet or dry. 
Yet* let the goddess sndle or frown* 
Bread we shall eat* or white* or brown : 
And in a cottage;* or a court* 
Drink fine champagne* or muddled port 
What need of books these truths to tell* 
Which folks perceive who cannot spell ? 
And must we spectacles apply* 
To view what hurts our naked eye ? 

Sir* if it be your wisdom's aim 
To make me merrier than I am ; 
111 be all night at your devotion — 
Come on* friend ; broach the pleasing notion : 
But* if you would depress my thought* 
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Vuur system is not worth a groat^ 

For Plato's fancies what care I ? 
I hope you would not have me die. 
Like simple Catci, in the play, 
For any thing lliat he can say ? 
Ev'n let hira of ideas speak 
To heathens in his native Gieek. 
If to be sad is to be wise, 
I do most heartily despise 
Whatever Socrates has said. 
Or TuUy writ, or Wadey ' read. 

Desi Drift,' to set our matters right. 
Remove these papers from my sight ; 
Bum Mat's Descartes, and Aristotle :' 
Here 1 Jonathan, your master's bottle. 

P Humpkrey Wanley was lihrory-keeper lo Imiti Robat 
Wd Edward Huley, Eails of OiTord. He died 6 July, 
I buried in Murlebonc Church.] 
[» Adrian Dlifk (d. 173B) wai frioi'i secnlarr aaii tie- 
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Note A. Prunes Birtk-place, The doubt regarding this 
locality has not been made clearer by the contradictory 
nature of the records bearing upon Prior's connection with 
St. John's College, Cambridge. In the entry made by the 
President, upon his admission as Pensioner, a April, 1683, 
he is styled "Matthaeus Prior, MiddUsexiensis^ filius 
Georg. Prior generosi, natus infra Winbume in praedicto 
comitatu," etc., whereas, in the oath made by himself on the 
following day on being chosen scholar, he says: "Ego, 
Matthseus Prior, DorcestriensiSt juratus et admissus sum in 
discip. hujus coll^i pro Dn& Sar& Duciss& Somersettiensi, 
ex ipsius nominatione, die 30 Aprilis, 1683." Five years 
later, when admitted Fellow, the entry in the admissions' 
list runs as follows : — " Admitted 5 Apr. z688 .... Matth. 
Prior, MiddSy Keytofty dec. Roper . . . (Baker, History of 
St. jfokn's by Mayor, 1869, i. 300). No satisfactory explana- 
tion of these discrepancies has been offered. But there is 
strong local tradition in favour of his having been bom at 
Wimbome, although its parish registers have been searched 
for the record of his baptism without success, owing, it is 
supposed, to the fact that his parents were Nonconformists, 



1 The first entry in the " Admissions *' was * * Dorcestr. " but 
thb has been altered by a later hand to " Middlescxiensis." 
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visible in the wall. And he used to say, * Matthew came in 
and out of that door many a time.' " A previous passage 
explains the reference to " the house that was pulled down." 
"With regard to the family of Prior, the tradition of Wim- 
bome says that his father was a carpenter, and one house he 
lived in is pointed out ; it is close to the present post-office, 
and is called the house in which the poet was bom. The 
other was pulled down, but its site is known.'* Mr. Tayiot 
adds that many Dorsetshire names are included in the list of 
subscribers to " the first edition of his works," by which he 
apparently intends that of 1718, as the first edition of 1709 
was not published by subscription. He also says (as does 
Hutchins) that local tradition makes Prior a pupil at the 
Wimbome free grammar school. Besides these. Miss M. F. 
Billington of Chalbury Rectory, A^mbome, confirms On 
Notes and Queries for June 7, 1884) the statement that 
the baptismal registers at Wimbome contain no account of 
Prior's birth, although she says, " there is very circum> 
stantial tradition towards establishing Wimbome as his 
native place." She also gives the text of a modem brass in 
Wimbome Minister erected by the author of the paper in 
Longman's. We have borrowed its motto for this book. 

"To Matthew Prior, Poet and Scholar, 

Bom at Elastbrook in this Town 
Anno 1664, died September i8**>, 1721, 

In the fifty seventh year of his age. 
Weld Taylor, Esq. has placed this brass 
To his Memory. 
Perennis et fragrans. ** 

Note B. Prior's Uncle. Beyond the lines in the Epistle 
to Fleetwood Shepherd^ p. 5, the only printed reference to 
Prior's uncle with which his nephew can be connected, is 
contained in the brief biographical notes stated by Curll to 
have been contributed by Prior in 1720 to Jacob's Lives and 
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CkarmcUrt of iJU English PoeU, Geoise Prior, Prior's 
fkther, says this account, " dying whOe he was very young, 
left him to the Care of his Uncle, which prov**! Psitenial, as 
Mr. Prior through the Course of his Life has alwasrs ac- 
knowledged with the greatest Gratitude." This, then, was 
all that Prior chose to admit. In the Memoirs written by 
Samuel Humphreys and prefixed to the third volume of 
Prior's Poems (3rd edn., 1733, pp. IL-iiL), bis uncle is said to 
have been a vintner, and the occasion of his introduction to 
Lord Dorset is thus related : " It happened, fortunately for 
Mr. Pkiob, that the late Earl of Dorset^ that Prodigy of 
polite Wit and Generosity, frequently passed some agree- 
able Hours with his Friends at this Tavern \i,e. that kept 
by Prior's tincle] ; and being one Day there with several 
Gentlemen of Rank, the Discourse turned upon one of the 
Odes of Horace ; and the Company being divided in their 
Sentiments of a Passage in that elegant Poet, one of the 
Gentlemen was pleased to say, I find we are not HJke to 
agree in our Criticisms ; but if I am not mistaken there is 
a young Fellow in the House who is able to set us all 
Right; upon which he named Mr. Prior, who was im- 
mediately sent for and desired to give his Opinion oi Horace* s 
Meaning in the Ode under Debate. Mr. Prior, very 
genteelly, intreated them to let his Incapacity be his Excuse 
for not presuming to offer any imperfect Thoughts on %ohat 
they did him the Honour to propose to him ; but that not 
availing, he at last, with an engaging Modesty, gave such an 
Explanation of the Passage in Dispute as was very agree- 
able to his polite Audience ; and the Earl of Dorset from 
that Moment determined Mr. Prior should pass from the 
Station he was then in, to one more suitable to his promising 
Abilities." And then Mr. Humphreys goes on to say that 
Dorset sent him to St. John's College in Cambridge. In 
Bishop IJumet's History of his Own Time, the second 
volume of which, though written long before his death in 
1715, was only first published in 1734, he writes (p. 580 of that 
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volume), "i'rz(9r had been taken as a Boy, out of a Tavern, 
by the Earl of Dorset, who accidentally found him reading 
Horace ; and he, being very generous, gave him an Educa- 
tion in Literature." J. Bancks, the Editor of Prior's History 
of his Own Tinted 1840, characterizes this (p. a) as an " in- 
jurious Account ; " but he refrains from supplying any re- 
butting evidence. Expanded more or less, the story, as 
given by Humphreys, has been accepted by most of Prior's 
biographers from Johnson downwards, and the particular 
tavern has been identified with the old Rummer Tavern, two 
doors from Locket's Ordinary at Charing Cross, which is 
known to have been kept in 1688 by one Samuel Prior, when 
Matthew Prior was at St. John's College.^ 

In Sir J^mes Montague's memoranda, which, for the 
reasons given in the "Preface" to this volume, seem 
unusually worthy of credit, the scene of this incident is not 
only transferred to the Rhenish Wine House at Westminster, 
but the details of the story are different. The account has 
been summarized in the " Introduction," but it may be re- 
peated here in his exact words. '*That public house," he 
says, " was the place of meeting for persons of the greatest 
figure in those days ; for the Elarl of Dorset, and such as he 
most commonly kept company with, generally came to this 
eating-house, and the approbation that noble lord gave to the 
entertainment he met with there made it to be accounted the 
meeting-place of the men of learning and parts, to whom 
that noble lord was always a patron. And it happened that 
this noble lord, coming into the bar of this house to inquire 
if Mr. Fleetwood Shephard, his constant companion, was 
come, he siirprised this youth, Matthew Prior, with a Horace 

1 This is vol. i. of Prior's Posthumous Works, 
* It was moved in 1710, long after the Prior family had 
ceased to be connected with it, to a site on the waterside of 
Charing Cross, at the back (says J. T. Smith, Antiquarian 
Ramble, 1846, i. 148,) of No. 14. 
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ia his hand, which taking fhun lum to see what book he ha 
got, he asked him what he did ^th it Young Matthc 
answered he was looking upon it. How, said Lord Dorse 
do you tmderstand Latin ? He replied, a little, upon sayii 
\ which the noble l(mi tried if he could construe a place 

two, and finding he did. Lord Dorset turned to one of tJ 
odes, and bid him put it into English, which Mat did 
English metre, and brought it up to the company before tb 
broke up, and the company was so well pleased with t 
performance, and the oddness of the thing that they ; 
liberally rewarded him with money; and whenever Xh 
company met ^ere, it was certainly part of their entertai 
ment to g^ve Odes out of Horace, and verses out of Ovid 
I translate." This story is much more probable than the v 

authenticated, and obviously ''arranged" narrative 
I Humphreys, and it is, moreover, supported by other i 

disputable parts of Montague's reminiscences. That t 
Rhenish Wine House was kept by a Prior as fax back 
f 1660, is clear from the passage from Pepys' Diary^ whidh 

■ quoted in the footnote to p. xx. of the " Introduction ** ; a 

* thb fact established, the other circumstances all finvoor ! 

j James's narrative. From plans in the Grace Collection 

k the British Museum,^ it seems that the tavern stood on t 

i north side of Channel Row at the comer of Derby Stre< 

1 then part of Stephen's Alley, which connected the Row wi 

King Street, and where, Montague says, Prior's father liv 
, when he moved to London, in order, it may be, to educa 

his son. Manchester House, the home of the Montagu< 
occupied the site of Manchester Buildings, close by t 
present office of the Civil Service Commissioners, ai 
I would therefore be, as described, opposite the tavern or, 

all events, on the opposite side of the way. All the 

II 1 E.g-.—a. copy of a plan of the locality *' taken betwe 

1734 and 1748," reproduced by J. T. Smith in the Su 
plement to his Antiquities 0/ Westminstery 1807. 
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details are confirmatory of the conclusion that the Rhenish 
Wine House in Channel Row, Westminster, and not the 
Rummer Tavern at Charing Cross, was the scene of Prior's 
Horatian successes. 

There remains the reason which led to the selection of 
the Rummer. Independently of the statement of Humphreys 
that Prior's uncle was a vintner, Mitford prints a note to the 
effect that S. Prior kept the Rummer Tavern in 1685, the 
annual meeting of the nobility and gentry in the parish being 
held there in October of that year ; and it is clear that one 
Samuel Pryor also kept it in z688, since he himself advertises 
that fact in a notice in the London Geuette^ printed in Cun- 
ningham's London^ 1850, p. 433, with respect to certain 
malicious reports which had been circulated to his disadvan- 
tage. But this involves no serious contradiction of the Mon- 
tague story, as he may have moved to the Rummer from 
Channel Row. Or he may even have held both houses ; and, 
as a matter of fact, in The Country-Mouse and the City' 
Mouse^ p. z8, both are mentioned, which shows that in 1687 
when the book was published the Westminster tavern retained 
its repute :— 

" What Wretch would nibble on a Hanging-shelf, 

When at PonicKk^s he may RegaU himself? 

Or to the House of cleanly Renish go ; 

Or that at Charing-Cross, or that in Channel-Row ? " 

No other particulars as to Samuel Prior seem to be obtain- 
able, but from the Epistle to Fleetwood Shepherd he must 
have died not long after the publication of his notice in the 
Gazette^ which is dated ** May 31 •* to June 4*^, 1688." The 
Epistle is said to have been written in 1689. It cannot 
possibly have been penned much later, and in any case it was 
written when Prior's uncle was dead :— 

*' My uncle, rest his soul ! when living 
Might have contriv'd me ways of thriving." 
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Sir James Montague, it should be added, calls him " M' 
Arthur Prior." This, in all probability, is merely a slip oC 
memory. 

NoTB C. The MoHiagues, The father of the Montagues 
was the Honble. George Montague, a younger son of the 
first Earl of Manchester. He died at Manchester House in 
Channel Row on 19 July, z68i. Charles, his fourth son, 
afterwards the first Earl of Halifax, was bom at his father's 
seat of Horton, Northamptonshire, 16 April, x66z. He 
went to Westminster when he was fourteen, and in 1677 
became a King's Scholar. In 1683, feariug he would be 
elected to Oxford and so be separated from his friend 
Stepney, he prevailed upon his relatives to send him to 
Cambridge, where, in that year, he was admitted, a fellow 
commoner of Trinity CoU^^e. At Cambridge, he began a 
life-long friendship with Newton ; and in 1685 wrote some 
verses on the death of Charles II. which caused Lord 
Dorset to invite him to London. He had intended to take 
orders, but upon his marriage, ** some time before the Revo- 
lution," to his cousin's widow, the Countess Dowag^er of Man- 
Chester, he changed his mind and bought for ;^i,5oo the place 
of one of the Clerks of the Council. He sat in Parliament for 
Durham, Maiden and Westminster successively. In 1691 
he became Commissioner of the Treasury ; in 1694 Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; in 1699 Auditor ; in 1700 Baron Halifax ; 
in 1706 one of the Commissioners for the Union ; and in 1714 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, and Earl of Halifax. 
In the following year (19 May), he died, and was buried in 
Monk's vault, Westminster Abbey. 

His part in the Country-Mouse andtJteCity-^Touse, written 
after he had left Cambridge, is related by his brother in the 
following note (D.) ; but it may be added that when Lord 
Dorset introduced him to King William, he remarked that 
he had " brought a Mouse to kiss his Majesty's hand,'* to 
which the King replied, "you will do well to put me in the 
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way of making a Man of him," and meanwhile added a 
pension of ;^5oo a year to this gracious reception. Shortly 
afterwards he was sworn of the Privy CotmciL Xhis is what 
Prior refers to in the Postscript to the Epistle to Fleetwood 
Shepherd^ p. 6. 

Halifax is the typical Maecenas of his age. Steele dedi- 
cated volumes of the Tatler and Spectator to him. He 
patronised Tickell, and helped to bury Dryden, a circum- 
stance which Pope has not forgotten in his portrait of Bufo 
{Prologue to the Satires^ 1735, IL a3z-48X In his Account t^ 
the Greatest English Poets, 1694, Addison praises him thus : — 

" The noble Montague remains unnamed, 

For wit, for humour, and for judgment famed ; 

To Dorset he directs his artful muse. 

In numbers such as Dorset's self might use. 

How negligently graceful he unreins 

His verse, and writes in loose familiar strains ; 

How Nassau's godlike acts adorn his lines. 

And all the hero in full glory shines." 

His brother James, Prior's friend, and the youngest of 
George Montague's sons, was less distinguished. Bred to 
the law, he became Chief Justice of Ely, was knighted, 
appointed Solicitor General under Anne, and then Attorney 
General. Under George I. he was made a Baron of the 
Exchequer, Lord Chief Baron, and one of the Commissioners 
for the Custody of the Great SeaL He died 30th Oct., 1722, 
a year after Prior, and six years after his brother Charles. 
He b the writer of the account of Prior, so oflen quoted in 
this book. It must have been drawn up between 1721 and 
Oct., 1722, and the transcript is headed " Memorandums 
concerning the late celebrated poet, & statesman Mr. 
Matthew Prior. Copied from a manuscript of Sir James 
Montagu, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer." The original 
forms part of the Harley papers at Longleat. 

Noted. The Country-Mouse atid the City-Mouse. The 
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exact tide of this ooce-popular Jgu fnprii is TJU Himd 
mnd thi Pa$Uker tnuuvtnfd U tkt Stcry ^ tAe Conntry- 
Mocue rnttd ik£ City-Mouse. It was published at Trfwdon 
by W. Davis in 1687, as a 4to of vi.-a8 pages, and boie 
the following mottoes, " Much Malice mingled with a littk 
Wit. HimH. Pan.,*' and ** Nee vuli Pa$UJUm tUmmri, 
Qu» Genus." In Sir James Montague's " Memonuidaiiis,'' 
above referred to, b the following account of its origin. 
" Then his [Prior's] coming to Cambridge gave him a fresh 
opportunity of renewing his friendship with Mr. Montagu, 
who was afterwards Lord Halifax, but then only one of the 
fellows of Trinity Coll^^, the neighbouring college to St. 
John's. And the first fruit of this intimacy was no less 
beneficial to the public than to themselves, for about this 
time came out the celebrated poem of the Hind and Pan- 
ther, written by Mr. Dryden, who had then professed himself 
of the Romish religion, and that poem being voy much cried 
up for a masterpiece of that great poet, it created great dis- 
satisfaction to all who opposed the bringing in of popery by 
King James, and it was the trish of many that the same 
should be answered by some ingenious pen, but it is not 
certain that either Mr. Montagu or Mr. Prior at first 
resolved to undertake the doing it, but the book which 
came afterwards out by the name of the City Mouse, and 
the Country Mouse, which was allowed by all persons to be 
the most effectual answer to that poem of Mr. Dryden's, and 
which was composed by Mr. Montagu, and Mr. Prior 
jointly together, happened to owe its birth more to accident 
than design ; for the Hind and Panther, being at that time 
in everybody's hands, Mr. Prior accidentally came one 
morning to make Mr. Montagu a visit at his brother's 
chambers in the Middle Temple, London, where the .said 
Mr. Montagu lodged when he was in London, and the 
poem lying upon the table Mr. Montagu took it up, and read 
the four first lines in the poem of the Hind and Panther, 
which are these : 
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A milk white Hind immortal and unchanged 
Fed on the lawns, and o'er the forest ranged 
Without unspotted, innocent within, 
She feared no danger for she knew no sin. 

Where stopping, he took notice how foolish it was to commend 
a four-footed beast for not being guilty of sin, and said the 
best way of answering that poem would be to ridicule it by 
telling Horace's fable of the City Mouse, and the Country 
Mouse in the same manner, which being agreed to, Mr. 
Prior took the book out of Mr. Montagu's hands, and in a 
short time after repeated the four first lines, which were 
after printed in the City Mouse, and Coimtry Mouse, viz : 

A milk white mouse, immortal and unchanged 
Fed on soft cheese, and o'er the dairy ranged. 
Without unspotted, innocent within^ 
She feared no danger for she knew no gin. 

The rex>eating these lines set the company in laughter, and 
Mr. Montagu took up the pen by him, and wrote on a loose 
piece of paper, and both of them making several essays to 
transverse, in like manner, other parts of the poem gave 
a beginning to that work, which was afterwards published 
to the great satisfaction of many people, and though no 
name was set to the book yet it was quickly known who were 
the authors of it, and as the reputation Mr. Montagu got 
thereby was the foundation of his being taken notice of, so 
it contributed not less to the credit of Mr. Prior, who be- 
came thereby reconciled to hb first patron, the Earl of 
Dorset. . .** 

NoteE. Fleetwood Shepherd {or SkePPard). Particulars 
respecting this gentleman are not abundant, and he is un* 
known to the biographical dictionaries. From a note in 
Anthony k Wood's Life {Ecclesiastical History Society) ^ 
pp. 137-8, he was the son of William Sheppard of Great 
Rowlright [Rollwright] in Oxfordshire. He entered Mag- 
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dakn Hall as a coounoner and subsequently became a 
student of Christ Churdi. " After the Reatorattoa, he went 
to London and commenced an acquaintance with the wits." 
He was steward to Nell Gwynne and to her son, die Duke 
of St Albanis an employment which introduced him to the 
notice and favour of Charles II. " In the reign of James II. 
he was not much esteemed by the Court." Bat trhen Kii^ 
William succeeded to the thrcme, he was appointed one of 
the gentleman ushers and daily waiters to that monarch, and 
later Usher of the Black Rod. " He was the friend and 
patron of Prior." Narcissus Luttrell, in his Bru/' Historical 
Relation^ 1857, iii. 300, sajrs that Shepherd succeeded Sir 
Thomas Duppa as Usher of the Black Rod, and that he was 
knighted on 36 April, 1694. According to the same audio- 
rity, he died 24 August, 1698, at the Eari of Dorset's seat of 
Copt Hall [in Essex]. i A " Postscript" to Osborne's New 
ColUctiono/Poemson Several Occasions. By Mr. Prior^ and 
Others, 1735, states that he was bom at Great RoUwrigfat, 
and that he is buried in the Chancel of the Church there, but 
without any memoriaL " For many years," adds the writer 
of the " Postscript," he "lived as a Friend and Companion 
with the Earl of Dorset" a statement which Sir James 
Montague's ** Memorandums " confirm. His verses are 
scattered in the Miscellanies of the day,— one very " Curious 
and Uncommon Performance" being "The Countess of 
Dorset's Petition to Queen Mary for Chocolate." It is 
to be found at pp. 254-5 of Gildon's New Miscellany 0/ 
Original Poems, 1701. Rymer's Tragedies of the Leut Age 
Considered, etc., 1678, was published as a letter to Shepherd. 
He was never married. Heame (Doble's edn. i. 1884, 319) 
gives an interesting Latin epitaph which Shepherd wrote 
upon himself. It is also printed in Le Neve's Knights, 
p. 446. 

1 For the references to Wood and Luttrell, the editor is 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. A. H. BuUen. 
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Note F. Prior as a Politician. Prior's attitude in voting 
for the impeachment in 1701 of the several Lords charged 
with advising King William as regards the Partition Treaty, 
has been much commented upon. It is explained by Sir 
James Montague as follows ; — ^After referring to the de- 
parture of Lord Jersey for England to take upon him the office 
of one of the principal Secretaries of State, the writer con- 
tinues : " Mr. Prior was left behind in France, which gave 
him an opportunity of being personally known to Louis XIV. 
the then King of France, and during this time the Partition 
Treaty being set on foot, which was a matter of a very nice 
nature, neither the king of England nor the king of France 
cared to put anything in writing, being suspicious of each 
other's intentions, for which reason Mr. Prior was then 
pitched upon as a person known to both kings, and he was 
made use of personally byword of mouth to carry and bring 
back messages concerning the matters which were to be ad- 
justed in that partition treaty, and this reservedness in each 
of the said kings was the real occasion that few of the 
ministers of either court were let into the secret, or con- 
sulted about it, and made it afterwards more easy for each 
monarch to draw back from the proposals in that treaty, 
when upon the King of Spain's death the French King 
thought fit to accept the will of King Charles of Spain rather 
than dismember the Spanbh monarchy, according to the 
terms of the Partition Treaty, which being done by the 
French king, and the Parliament in England not approving 
of the terms of the Partition Treaty, King William himself 
did not care to adhere to it, and suffered the blame of making 
it to be laid to the charge of his then ministry, though in 
reality the Lord Somers, the Lord Halifax, and the Lord 
Orford, who afterwards were impeached by Parliament for 
being concerned in that Partition Treaty, knew nothing at all 
of its transactions till a great while afterwards when it was 
communicated by letter from King William to Lord Somers 
at Tunbridge, and was disapproved of by the aforementioned 
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Ministen, as my Ix)rd Somen made iqppear afterwards vfaa 
he obtained leave from King William to show the House of 
Commons those letters. And upon this ooi^anctioo of affidis 
Mr. Prior has often owned that he was more embairassed} 
and less knew what to do than in any transaction tkat 
happened to concern him either before or afterwards, for 
upon the one hand he had been intrusted by two very 
great princes with the management of a secret transaction, 
which was not only disavowed by the French King when 
there appeared a will more in his favour, but was in a 
great measure disowned by his master. King William, 
when he saw the English nation were dissatisfied with it, 
so, on the other hand, he saw the blame of the management 
laid upon those who he was certain had had no share in die 
negotiation, and such who were of the number of hb greatest 
friends, and well-wishers. And being at that time a member 
of Parliament for the borough of East Grinstead, in Sussex, 
upon the interest of his old patron, the £arl of Dorset, a 
fast friend to the Lords of the Ministry on whom the House 
of Commons'endeavoured to fix the odium of this project, be 
found himself driven to this difficulty, either to desert his 
master. King Willianf, by owning Uiat the lords accused 
were not consulted with by his Majesty in the canning on 
that Treaty, or to fall in with the majority of the House of 
Commons in voting them the ad%'isers, which was at that 
time thought the easiest expedient to free the King from the 
clamour of taking measures so contrary to the interest of 
England (as that Partition Treaty was then thought) with- 
out the consent and advice of the English Privy Councillors, 
and at length he determined that it must certainly be less fatal, 
not only to himself but the whole kingdom, to concur with 
those who were for preserving the credit of the king with his 
people by censuring the Lords Somers and Halifax for the 
advice they charged them to have given the King in that 
affair. And 'tis very certain that very many honest gentle- 
man who were well- wishers to King William and his govern- 
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ment were of opinion that it was much better for the servants 
to have taken upon themselves the blame (though in strict- 
ness they were not deserving of it) than to have it rest 
wholly upon the person of the king by making it known that 
he, with the assbtance of a very few of his subjects, had en- 
tered upon and negotiated an affair of the utmost conse- 
quence, not only to England but to all Europe, without 
imparting his thoughts to those who were entrusted with the 
management of all public affairs. Therefore when the debate 
came on in the House of Commons concerning that affair, 
and it ended in a vote for impeaching John, Lord Somers, 
of being guilty of high crimes and misdemeanours he con- 
curred with those who were for the affirmative of that ques- 
tion, and presently afterwards followed the like resolutions 
against the Lord Halifax, the Earl of Orford and the Earl 
of Portland. It may easily be imagined what censures were 
put upon the vote given by Mr. Prior in this matter, and the 
Lord Halifax himself was so provoked by it upon account of 
the share that his friends the Lord Somers, and Lord Orford 
had in that vote with him, that it was several years before he ad" 
mitted of any further correspondence with Mr. Prior, though 
he often would own a great value for him, and gave him effec- 
tual proofs when he was of the Treasury, or otherwise in 
credit at Coiut, of the continuance of a kindness for him ; for 
he more than once procured him the arrears of his allowances 
as a foreign minister when it was difficult by the change of 
measures in the new ministry to have procured them by his 
own, or friends' interest who had sent him abroad." 

Note G. Poems on Several Occasions^ 1707. The full 
title of this unauthorized collection (of 128 pages) is, — Poems 
on Several Occasiofis : Consisting of OdeSy Satyrs and 
Epistles ; With some Select Translations and Imitations. 
There is a motto from Roscommon ; and the imprint runs 
thus, " London : Printed for R. Burrough. and J. Baker, 
at the Sun and Moon in Comhil, and £. Curll, at the 

P 
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Peacock without TcmpU Bar; xivi.** In the Advertise- 
mentfrom the Publisher ^ the pieces are ssdd to be Prior's, 
and it it claimed that nothing has been inserted which is 
not genuine. The Table includes the following : — 

(t) A Satyr on the Modem Translators of Ovid's Epistles. 
(3) The Seventh Satyr of Juvenal, imitated ; 
Et Spes &» Ratio Studiorum. 

(3) An Epistle to Sir Fleetwood Sheppard. 

[" When crowding Folks," etc.] 

(4) Monsieur De la Fontaine's Hans Carvel imitated. 

(5) The Ladle ; in imitation of Fontaine. 

(6) A Paraphrase on Chap. 13 of x Corinthians. 

[" Did Sweeter Sounds," etc.] 

(7) A Prologue, spoken at Court, before the Queen, on 

Her Majesty's Birthday, 1704. 
[" Shine forth ye Planets," etc.] 

(8) A Simile. 

(9) Some Passages of Mr. Dryden's Hind and Panther ; 

Burlesqu'd, or Varied. 

(10) Heraclitus ; or, the Self-Deceiver. 

[To the Honble. Charles Montague,— "Howe'er, 
'tis well," etc.] 

(11) I am that I am. A Pindaric Ode, on Exodus iiL 14. 
(x3) A Tale to a Young Gentleman in Love ; or, a Poesy 

for a Wedding Ring. 

(13) The English Pad-Lock. 

(14) A Second Epistle to Sir Fleetwood Sheppard. 

(15) An Ode, to his Mistress. 

[" Whilst Blooming Youth," etc.] 

(16) On Coelia's playing upon the Lute. 

[" What Charms you have," etc.] 

(17) Ode, to the Returning Sun. 

[" Light of the World," etc.] 

In the " Preface " to his Poems on Severed Oecmthm «f 
1709, Prior refers to this volume of 1707 as "aCollMiaB » .' 

.A 




»iiie Things ibu did not bclang ta me, nod hu Tisn- 
Kiibed OLhEis la impofecllf , thai I hardly koew them lo 
he mine." Some of the verHoos an certainly varied from 

the Hnl toro, aa all the rut are cither included in Piior'i 
acloiowledged wucla or knawn lo be his. It Ibllowi, then 



which he di 



boted to him 



id the SrvciA Si 
vever. bj 
1. The I 



re (he 



■«.^, ,697, »bo 



_ _ ^ 194-B, b«ng dated 
in tue inoci 1DI14, while Uurll, who reprioled Ihecn both in 
tTH, sayi that Ibey wen omitted fram Prior't worlu "on 
acconni of a few Niffing Txrxi upon Two NoUemen, 

tliai one of these "Noblemen -was John Sheffield. Eail of 
Mnlgravc (better known by \a% title of Dulie of BuckiDsluun), 
who died 34 February, 1771. and whoH Eisay oh Pottiy is 
ipecilically referred to. But Ctirll'i slatemeots would by 

Grmatiou which they receive from a passage inone of Popc'i 
letteis 10 Lord Harley, not long after Ptior'tdeolhCagSiii., 
1733),! Speaking of the volume of 1707 he uys, "Some 
olheri [i.i. poemsj Mr. Prior hinuelf thought it prudent to 
diwun, when iiureptitiauily printed by Curll." This can 

(hsefore quite likely that they may be Prim's, . 
lion which ju&lilieB wme brief account of them here. 
The Satin «n (*» Mai/rrn TrTmUlen U perhaps Ih 



pmupted by tbe 



« able, 1 

f Orid'l £JUIIil •• by VI 



' Pope'f Lt/ttn, Ift Elwiu and Oninhopt, ill. l^-j. 
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hands** which appeared in 1679, with a Preface by Dryden 
who is responsible for two of the veraons. In a third 
(" Helen to Paris ") he assisted Ijord Molgrave, a com- 
bination which does not escape the satirist, who refers to 
the Rose Alley ambuscade which the same alliance had 
already brought upon Dryden. Rymer, Aphra Behn, Tate, 
and other contributors come in for ** nipping turns," but the 
main attack is upon Dryden. Upon the whole, the satire 
has more malice than wit ; but a few lines may be quoted 
for their double suggestion of Prior^s jrouthful environment 
and of Sheridan's Critic : — 

" Thus while they for their Causes only seem 
To change the Channel, they corrupt the Stream. 
So breaking Vintners to increase their Wine, 
With nauseous Drugs debauch the generous Vine : 
So barren Gypsies for recruit are said 
With Strangers' Issue to maintain the Trade ; 
But lest the fairer Bantling should be known, 
A daubing Walnut makes him all their own." 

*' Steal !"— says Sir Fretful in the Critic— "to be sure they 
may ; and, egad, serve your best thoughts, as gipsies do 
stolen children, disfigure them to make 'em pass for their 
own. 

If the date given to the Satire on the Modem Translators 
in the index to the State Poems be accurate. Prior must 
have written it after he had became an inmate of St. John's 
College. The Satire upon tJie Poets obviously belongs to 
a somewhat later date, since it speaks of Otway as already 
dead, and Otway died in April, 1685. It follows so much 
of Juvenal's seventh satire as relates to poets pretty closely, 
expanding its portrait of the patron. Mulgrave and Dryden 
are still the objects of attack, but the second Nobleman 
indicated by Curll is not superficially discernible. The 
verse is more finished than in the earlier poem. The follow- 
ing is a fair sample ;— 



" Is there a Man to Ifew Eiainples tlincl, 

Whd by his Parts would purchase Mat, and Fa: 

Were my Beard grown, Iha Wrelch I'd thus [idvi 
Repsnl, fond Mortal, snd be timely wise ; 
TaLe lieed, nor be by gilded Hopes bctra/dT 
a<Vi a Jilt, and J'^anu a Jade ; 
By Vine you'l Starw ; /ai« Jiwi cou'd never li 
Ucle^ the Bellman made the Poet Ihriye ; 
Oo iiilher in tame little Shed by />diWV, 
Sell Cifvy-^iaic, or EiuHcr's Sal™ for SmJi, 
Cry Raree-ShowE, sell Ballads, tnuissribe Voles, 
Ue Carr, at Kiack, or Bnythiog but Oaia. 

Hold, Sir, son» Bully of the Munei cries, 
Metbinks you're more SaCyrical, than Wise ; 
Vou rail at Verse indeed, but taai in Rhytoe, 

True, Sir, I write iind have a PattoD loo, 
To whom my Tiibiilary Songi are due ; 

Those wretched men ftora Pindvs' barren shade 

With blustering Htnn,, and with pipmg Sirains. 
Can no fireal parienl giirine Man eoBase 
To fill their Pockets, and their Title- Page. 

By Penny Elegies to get my Bread, 

Or want a Meal unleu GtitTift Cnmm and I 

Could strike a Bargain for my PoeLry, 

Id damn my Works la wrap up Soap and Cheesi 

Or famitb Squibs lor Ciqr Pienacei 

To bum iha Pops and coldiraie Qnwn Bas^ 

I Iiwai an "old««niOBTainonEihetibble,"iayi 
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But on your Rnin stubbomly pursue. 
Herd with the hungry little chiming Grew, 
Obtain the empty Title of a Wit, 
And be a free<08t. Noisy in the Pit ; 
Print your dull Poems, and before 'em place 
A Crown of Laurel, and a meager Face. 
And may just Heav'n thy hated Life prolong. 
Till thou, blest Author, seest thy deathless S<mg, 
The dusty Lumber of 9, Smithyield Stall, 
And find'st thy Picture starch'd 'gainst Suburb Wall, 
With Johnny A mutrong and the Prodigal. 
And to compleat the Curse ^ — 
When Age and Poverty comes &5ter on. 
And sad Experience tells thou art undone. 
May no kind Country Grammai>School afford 
Ten Poimds a Year to pay for Bed and Board ; 
Till void of any fix'd Employ, and now 
Grown useless to the Army and the Plow, 
You've no Friend left, but trusting Landlady, 
Who stows you on hard Truckle, Garret high, 
To dream of Dinner, and curse Poetry. 

Sir, I've a Patron, you reply. *Tis true, 
Fortiue and Parts you say may get one too : 
Why faith e'en try, Write, Flatter, Dedicate, 
My Lord's, and his Forefathers' Deeds relate ; 

(Four Last Years of the Queen ^ 1758, p. 62) to bum the 
Pope in Effigy on the 17th November, the date of Queen 
Elizabeth's accession. 

1- Imperfect lines like this occur frequently in SoUmumt 
e.g. :— 

" This Abra then— 

I saw Her ; 'twas Humanity : it gave 

Some Respite to the Sorrows of my Slave." 

(Book ii., Pleasure.) 
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Vet Vaom bell wisely Mfive ten thouiand ir^yi 
To ihuD a needy Foel*i fuliom Praiae ; 
Way tQ ■void Ihy Ipiportunicr. 
Neglect hii Stue. end nmdesceiid to be 
A Poet, tho' perhaps a wone than Thee. 

Thus from a Pamn he become! a Ftiend, 
Forgetting to reward* leanis to commend ; 
Receives yoiv turelTe long Mouthi >uccei>lem Toil, 
And calks of AuClian, Energy and Stile : 
Damns the dull Poems of the scribling Town, 
Applauds your Writji^^ and repeats his own, 
Whilst thoD in Complatunc« oblig'd, nust tit 
T eatol his Judgment and admire hi» Wit ; 
And wtapl with his Eaa^ bk Porlry 1 

But that we're partial (o Antiquity. . . . 

Bui if Ihou'rt blest enough to wiite a Play 
Without the hungry hopes of kind third Day, 
Atid he beUeves that m thy Dedication 
Thoull fix his Name, not balgain for the Station, 
My Lord his useless Kindneis then assures 
And CO the utmost of his Pow'r he's youn ; 
How fine your Plot, how CT quis i ce each Scene ! 
And play'd at Coorc, would aCrangely please Che Que 
Add you may take his Judgment sure. Tor ha 
Knows the true Spirit of good Poecry ; 
And might with equal Judgment have put i& 
For Po« Lnuitat as Lori ChaHOfllaiH. 
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Tho' yet he almost feels the Smoaking Brand 
And sad T. R. stands fresh upon his Hand. 

The Author then, whose daring hopes would strive. 
With well-built Verse to keep his Fame alive 
And something to Posterity present. 
That's very New and very Excellent ; 
Something beyond the uncall'd drudging Tribe, 
Beyond what Bayes can write, or I describe ; 
Shou'd in substantial Happiness abound, 
His Mind with Peace, his Board with plenty Crown'd. 
No early Duns should break his Learned Rest, 
No sawcy Cares his Nobler Thoughts molest 
Only the God within should shake his labouring Breast. 

In vain we from our Soneteers require. 
The Height oi Cowley's and Anacreon*s Lyre. 

In vain we bid 'em fill the Bowl, 

Large as their capacious Soul, 
Who since the King was crown'd ne'er tasted Wine, 
But write at sight, and know not where to dine. 
In vain we bid dejected Settle hit 
The Tragick Flight oi Shakespear* s tow'ring Wit, 
He needs must miss the Mark, who's kept so low. 
He has not strengfth enough to draw the Bow. 
Sedley^ indeed, and Rochester might write 
For their own Credit, and their Friends' Delight 
Showing how far they cou'd the rest outdo, 
As in their Fortunes, in their Writings too. 
But should Drudge Dryden this Example take 
And Absaloms for empty Glory make, 
He'd soon perceive his Income scarce enough 
To feed his nostril with inspiring Snuff; 1 

1 Dryden was an immoderate snuff-taker, and like Prince 
Eugene, carried it loose in his waistcoat pocket. (Malone's 
Life of Dryden, i8oo, p, 518.) Malone, it may be added, 
assigns the above poems to Prior. 



here wai a Time when Onntji charra'd the Susc, 
<!-], the Hope, Ihe Swrow of aor Age ; 
ni Iht fun Pit 1 
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Robert Walpcle^ Earl of Off ord^ 175a, occurs the following 
passage with respect to this poem : — " I cannot conclude 
this topic of the ancient painters without taking notice of 
an extreme pretty instance of Prior's taste, and which may 
make an example on that frequent subject the resemblance 
between poetry and painting, and prove that taste in the one 
will influence in the other. Everybody has read his tale of 
Protogenes and Apelles. If they have read the story in 
Pliny they will recollect, that by the latter's account it 
seemed to have been a trial between two Dutch pofcnrmers. 
The Roman author tells you, that when Apelles was to 
write his name on a board, to let Protogenes know who had 
been to inquire for him, he drew an exactly straight and 
slender line. Protogenes returned, and with his pencil, and 
another colour, divided his competitor's. Apelles, on seeing 
the ingenious minuteness of the Rhodian master, took a 
third colour, and laid on a still finer and indivisible line. 
But the English poet, who could distinguish the emulation 
of genius from nice experiments about splitting hairs, took 
the story into his own hands, and in a less number of trials, 
and with bolder execution, comprehended the whole force 
of painting, and flung drawing, colouring, and the doctrine 
of light and shade into the noble contention of those two 
absolute masters. In Prior, the first wrote his name in a 
perfect design, and 

* with one judicious stroke 

On the plain ground Apelles drew 
A circle regularly true.' 

Protogenes knew the hand, and showed Apelles that hU 
own knowledge of colouring was as great as the other's skill 
in drawing. 

* Upon the happy line he laid 
Such obvious light and easy shade. 




a I. £nrfj. Calkcn 
Hjdc.EirlDTClareii. 



Not a I. L^y Cathirini Hfdt. This Mry b«uli(iJ, 
I, wa3 tbe f!«oad dAUsbler Df 
Daimd Roche slcr. Shewasbcm 
jniary, 1700^ AndvasmomedinHsirch, i^HitoCharLu 
las, third Ihtke of Queens^eny. AmoDg her fricndi 
Jfobcred many prDmioent [iierary men, e^. CoogrevCj 
Pope, ThooHon, Prior and Whilohead. Of Gay, in par- 
ilar, she was the staunch partisan and kiod pnitectoT ; 
I the (srrupondcd with Swift. Walpale, who spenks of 
a5"faerma<l OiBce," did not lilts her ; and, in Juns, 
•J, writing 10 Conway about h[£ n«w purchase of Stnw- 
berry Hill, thanks God " that the Thamu ii between him 
d the DuchesB of Queensberry." V« four and twenty 
Jeors later, when, at tlmaEe of tcventy-one, she was "itill 
figuring in the world," he gnve her the folbwioR lOsaa. with 
e to Prior's verses ;— 

" To many a Kilty, Love his oar 
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adds. There are many other references to her and her odd 
freaks in his Correspondence. She died in Savile Row, 17 
July, Z777, and is buried at Durrisdeer in Dumfriesshire. 
Her portrait by Charles Jervas as a milkmaid of quality, is 
to be seen in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Prior's verses were published as a single sheet in two 
forms which are thus described in the catalogue of the 
Rowfant Library (Mr. F. Locker-Lampson's) x886: — 

(z) *' Upon Lady Katharine H des first appearing at 

the Play-House in Drury-Lane. By M ^w P r, 

Esq. ; Sold by W. Graves in Paternoster-Row ; and W. 
Chetwood at Cato's Head in Russel Court y near the Play' 
house, 1718. {Price Two-pence.)" [One leaf of 8 verses.] 

(a) **The Female Phaeton. By Mr. Prior. PHnted/or 
E. Curll, and sold by T. Warner in Pater-noster-row. 
{Price Twopence.) N.B. The Copy, before published, has 
not one Stanza printed right.** [One leaf of 8 verses.] 

Although these are both attributed to Prior by their pub> 
Kshers, it is curious that in a volume entitled A New 
Miscellany of Original Poen^, etc., London, 1720, this 
piece, with another by Prior {The Judgment of Venus\ is 
given to Mr. Harcourt, and this notwithstanding that Prior 
is himself represented in the book by some verses to the 
Countess Dowager of Devonshire, which are acknowledged 
to be his. Curll, in his collection of 1722, explains the 
difficulty by saying that the Female Phaeton and the 
Judgment of Venus were sent by Harcourt to Lady 
Catherine Hyde. That the former is not included in tlue 
Poems OH Several Occasions of 1718 has also been noticed 
(Introduction, pp. lii.-liii.). But, whatever maybe die 
real circumstances, both internal evidence, and loxtg tradi- 
tion, are on the side of Prior. 

Note K. Down-Hall. Down-Hall in Essex, which 
stands in a park watered by the Pincey Brook, is three and 
a half miles from Harlow, or three miles south-west of tibe 
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Church of Hatfield Broad Oak. It dates from Doomsday 
where it is called Belcamp. After passing through various 
hands, it was left in 1624 by one Richard Glascock to his 
only daughter Elizabeth. Elizabeth Glascock married John 
Ballet of the Ballets of Ufibrd in Suffolk, and died in 1649. 
Her husband survived her until 1673. From him Down- 
Hall passed to his son Richard, who in turn left it to his 
nephew John, and from John Ballet's eldest son, also John, 
Lord Harley bought it {jsee Introduction, p. xxxvi.). 
At Prior's death in 1731, the estate reverted to Harley, who 
residing there occasionally, much improved the grounds. 
Subsequently he sold it to a London merchant named 
Selwyn, by whose son the house was rebuilt in a substantial 
manner. It is still in the possession of the Selwyn family, 
and is at present the country seat of Sir H. J. Selwyn 
Ibbetson, M.P. Prior's favourite oak chair is said to be 
preserved at Down-Hall. 

In a letter, dated 14 January, 1721, written to Lord 
Chesterfield by Prior with respect to an unsuccessful attempt 
which he had just made to represent the University of Cam- 
bridge in Parliament, he thus refers to Wimpole (where he 
died), and to Down-Hall. " For four months past I have 
been hid in Cambridgeshire, in a place [Wimpole] I much 
love, and with a family I much respect. . . . Nor is this 
all, my Lord. I have repaired my own farm [Down-Hall], 
am cutting walks through a little wood, and making a fish 
pond that will hold ten carps, and when I have done this in 
little, pray tell me what had a Cicero or Pliny to wish, 
what could a Cond^ or Chesterfield enjoy more than the 
aame thing in a larger volume." 

The ballad of Down-Hall was apparently popular with 
irocalists. " How well," says a writer quoted by Nichols 
CAnecdoteSt viii. 378), speaking of Mr. Caleb Pamham, 
somedroe Rector of Ufford, " did he chant that humourous 
«ong of Matt. Prior on the Master 0/ VVimpoU t " The 
I Ballets of Down-Hall, as already stated, came from Ufford. 



ass aOTSS. 

NotbL Tk*BmUmiHpid§9tkm, HoddMdfli^ 
Ww Lm» it A f« n«Mff f^ ja Harffbrddilni wfaidi 
■loBjf Chs U^iw&y tMtwMA Btasbonnw mmI Wt 
Ifir— diilii RavdoB, wiw hid a houie tlMi% fasviaf h^ 
plkd it with water fnm a tpriic about half a alto ofl; 
pmsMdod to Hvct in tb* ndddk of tha towa (m It was Ah 
CidlMl)aB aqntdnct or wmdait fer tb* hfiwilit flf tihalaliaM* 
tHM% wmA a u m Ja c t or cond att ho nirnMr OBboBMwa by 
''tha ofll^ot of tho SanHmtoB woaaa." (GkMMbadfs 
Mi^f^fwvyMi i8z5'47» n* 73*) ^to ftUowiBf poonfla flmi 
Thonw'o Bmoimu tf Lmiot^ z87<!^ L sfp^ dfa a ulj f fltaf 
tiatot Pkior^ Vlriet^— "The Boll reaMfam^ andf Aom^ 
Audi oharad dnoo Prior wrot% hot itill tho look of as oU 
ian; battbaaynqihiriditboamCmoatftr *tbo ofliilMflf 
tha Sam witoa wooaa*) ao longiMr dIvUit tha bj ih a ai- 
Its sits is now o c c ap iid by a mean Btde town hooss (poBet 
ststioo and en|^ lionse) with a dock to w n. Tho topa* 
gnpUcal bookik indoed, la J that tho oondnit, tho ipft to te 
towa of Sv Idonaadaks RawdaB« soil oriitOi but nors ii 
aotaipaititotobo oosn." It mast bava boon BaoiAat in 
ifco^ fcr tho ^ i i rfa/afai' of that dato wgrnSKM o spt ai rif of At 
"fine fountain." 



NoTX M. Jamtt GUtbt, Hu ArtkiUci. Gibbs was bom 
at Footdeecmire in the links of Aberdeen, a6 December, 
z68a, and was edncated (lilca Rittmaster Dogaki Dalgetty} 
at the fiunous Mazisdial CoU^e* After stodying ardutec- 
turein Holland and Italy, he re tur ned to Kngianri adiera l>e 
built the dinrches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. liartiA4n- 
the-Fiel4s, the Raddiffe libnuy at Oxford, the King's 
CoIl^;e Library at Cambridge, and several other diurdies 
and mansions. He was one of tlw witnesses to Prior's will, 
having perhaps made his acquaintance through Lord Ox- 
ford, for whom drca z/az he built " Marybone Chapell" 
(now St. Peter's, Vere StreetX in which, thirteen years bter, 
Lady Margaret Cavendish Hariey, Prior's '* noble, lovdy, 
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little Peggy," was married to William, second Duke of 
Portland. Gibbs also designed Prior's monument in West- 
minster Abbey, concerning which, in a manuscript at Uie 
Soane Museum, occurs the following : — " Mr. Prior the 
Poet ordered by his Will 500^'^ to be laid out on a Monu« 
ment for himself in Westminster Abby, which he used to 
call his last piece of Vanity, and desired M'. Gibbs to make 
a drawing of one to shew him, but he dyed soone after and 
never saw it, yet the Earl of Oxford ordered the monument 
to be made and put up amongst y* poets in Westminster 
Abby." The bust (the manuscript adds) "was done at 
Paris by M. Coizivauz [Coysevox], sculptor to the King of 
Fretfue ; " the rest was by J. M. Rysbrack. In Gibbs's BooJk 
of Architecture^ 1728, is "A Draught made for Matthew 
PrioTf Esq. ; to have been built at Down Hallm Essex t** 
but Prior*s death prevented the execution of the plan. Gibbs 
died 5 August, 1754, aged 71, and is buried in Marylebone 
old Church (now known as the Parish Chapel), where there 
is a tablet to his memory. There is a portrait of him "by 
Hogarth, with the Radcliffe Library in the background, 
which was exhibited at South Kensington in 1867. It was 
engraved in 1747 by B. Baron, and scraped in mezzotint by 
McArdelL There is another portrait by J. Williams, also 
engraved by McArdell, in the National Portrait Gallery. 
The fullest and most recent account of Gibbs's life and 
works is by Mr. Herbert P. Home in the Century Guild 
Hobby Horse for 1889, Nos. 13, 14, and 15. 

Note N. Epitaph Extempore. This epitaph does not 
appear to have been published during Prior's lifetime, 
perhaps because it is rather recollected than extemporized. 
According to Singer, as quoted in English Epigratns by 
W. Davenport Adams (1878), p. 246, it "has its prototype 
in one long previously ixTitten by or for one John Car- 
negie : " — 

"Johnnie Carnegie lais heer, 
Descendit of Adam and Eve, 
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Gif ony can gang hieher, 
I'se willing gie him leve." 

Lines similar to these, or only slightly difierent, are, it is 
further stated, to he found on a monument erected in 1703 
to one " J. R." in the New Church hurying-ground of 
Dundee. 

In another well-known "epitaph extempore/' that of 
Goldsmith on Edward Purdon, memory seems also to have 
played its part : — 

'* Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed. 

Who long was a bookseller's hack ; 
He led such a damnable life in this world, — 

I don't think he'll wish to come back." 

Goldsmith made it, says the author of Macklittiana^ on 
his way from his chambers to the Wednesday Club at the 
Globe Tavern, after hearing of Purdon's death. But he 
was obviously remembering La Mart du Sieur Etienne^ — 

*• // est au bout de ses travaux, 

II a passi^ le Sieur Etienne ; 
En ce ntotide il eut tant des maujc 

QuoK ne croit pas quil revienne" — 

which Swift had already imitated in — 

*' Well, then, poor G lies underground ! 

So there's an end of honest Jack. 
So little justice here he found, 

Tis ten to one he'll ne'er come back." 

In Steevens' Additions to the Works of Alexander Pope, 
Esq.; 1776, i. 8, this is attributed to Pope, and figures 
as an epitaph on John Gay. 

Note O. The Duchess of Portland. Lady Margaret 
Cavendish Holles-Harley was the only child of Prior's 
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friend, Edward Harley, and Earl of Oxford, and his wife, 
Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holies, sole daughter and heir 
of John, Duke of Newcastle. Her father, said Prior, was 
amoHlis ; her mother adoranda. She was bom in 1714, and 
was consequently but a little girl when Prior died, although 
she alwajrs retained a great respect for him, {see Intro- 
duction, p. xlviii.). On II July 1734 (jset Note M) she 
married the Duke of Portland. The duke died in 1763, and 
his widow survived him until 17 July, 1785. The Duchess 
of Portland was a distinguished patron of art and literature 
and an indeCatigable collector of curiosities. She was besides 
an excellent amateur turner. There are many references 
to her in the Autobiography and Correspondence, i86i-a, 
of Mrs. Delany, whose intimate friend she was. In vol ii. 
is a portrait of her after C. F. Zincke. 

Note P. Alma ; or, the Progress of the Mind, Gold- 
smith {Beauties of English Poesy, 1767, ii. 205) says he 
cannot understand what Prior meant by this poem. His 
difficulty was not shared by Voltaire, who gives the following 
explanation of it in the Lettres Philosophique^ No. 28: — 
** C'est de Prior, qu'est I'Histoire de I'&me ; c^ite histoire 
est U plus naturelle qu*on ait faite j'usqu'dprisent de cet 
itre si bien senti et si mal connue. L'dme est d'abord aux 
extrimitis du corps^ dans Us pieds et dans Us mains des 
enfans; et de Id elle se place insensibUment au milieu dn 
corps dans V&ge de puberti; ensidte elle monie au caeur, et 
Id elU produit Us sentimens de V amour et de Vhiroisme; 
elle s*ilive j'usqu'd la tite dans un dge plus miir, elU y 
raisonne comme elU pent, et dans la vieilUsse oti ne sait 
plus ce qu'elle devUnt ; c'est la sSve d'un vUil arbre qui 
s'hfopore et qui ne se ripare plus. Peut-itre cet ouvrage 
est'il trop long; toute piaisanterie doit itre courte, et 
mime le sirieux devrait bien itre court aussi." 
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